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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous | was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ | heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100‘; caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 


"9? 


—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too! 


eee. Eee Pestum is 100% coffee-free 
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THE BIGGEST OFFER EVER FROM DOUBLEDAY’S FAMOUS DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


CHOOSE 


ERE is an amazing offer from Double- 
H day’s famous Dollar Book Club! 
Never has there been as good a time to 
become a member! 


e@ Select any 5 books on this page for 
only 99 cents. Choose from best-selling 
novels...big illustrated books ...even 
2- volume sets! This i is your introductory 
package when you join. 


e@ Thereafter, as a member, you will be of- 
fered each month a variety of book bargains 
from which to choose. Selections are exciting 
new novels, costing up to $3.95 each in pub- 
lishers’ editions, yet the —_ to members 
for as little as $1. Bi hits Thomas B. 
Costain, Daphne du Ld, rank Yerby, 
and other top authors have come to members 
for $1—a saving of up to 75%. Some extra-big 
volumes are offered at prices higher than $1. 








@ Alternate selections include books of every 
kind—cook books, travel books, mysteries, 
making books—at special bar- 
= prices to members only. An attractive 
nus plan offers other big savings, too. 


classics, home: 


e All selections are new, complete, full- 
length, hard-bound editions for Club members. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW — JUST THE COUPON 
You will receive at once your 5 introductory 
boots, and will be billed onl 
= shipping. Doubleday One 


lub, Garden City, New York. 


CHOOSE ANY 5& 
FOR ONLY 99¢: 


oy Hiteheock Pre- 
My Favorites in 
Susp pense. 22 thrillers: 
full-length novel, novel- 
ette, 20 short tales. 
Amy Vanderbilt's Every- 
day Etiquette. Modern 
guide to the ‘‘correct 
thing’’ on all social and 
business occasions. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
and Wizard of Oz. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 2-vol- 
ume set of children’s 
favorite fairy tales. 
Around the World in 
2,000 Pictures. See the 
Wonders of 84 lands in 
768 pages of fascinating 
tos and facts 
Civil War in Pictures. 
Exciting action pictures 
and first-hand news re- 
ports portray the War at 
me and on all fronts! 
Columbia- Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia. 2 vols. 
Brand new edition! Over 
1,250,000 words, 1,400 
Dages. 31,500 articles. 
Daphne du Maurier’s 
Three Romantic Novels. 
3 best-sellers: Rebecca, 
nchman’s Creek, and 
Jamaica Inn, complete! 
Or. Tom Dooley’s 3 
Great in one, in- 
eluding “The Night They 
Burned the Mountain.’ 
American Getter tn Laos. 


Epidemic! — Frank 
Slaughter. Best - seller. 
Panic and terror stalk 
New York's streets as 
the Black Death is 
turned on its citizens! 

Family Book of Home 
Entertaining. Ideas for 
barbecues, parties, din- 
ners, receptions. 452 pgs. 


Goren's New Contract 
Bridge Complete. Latest 
edition of famed bidding 
and playing guide by a 
top authority. 530 pages. 
Hammond's Family Ref- 
erence Atlas. Big new 
on page book covers 
U.S., Canada, all for- 
eign lands. Color maps. 
Health Set. 2 vols. 
Bondy Home Medical 
Advi by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein: Women and 
Fatigue (How to Avoid 
Fatigue) Dr. M. Hilliard. 
Home Sopsirs Bote 
Easy and 101 Ways t 

tn the Value ot 


Your Home. Save money 
—be your own handyman. 


99 cents, 
llar Book 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 
Book of interior Deco- 
ration. Big new lavish 
guide contains 216 illus- 
trations — 90 in color. 


Manila Galleon-F. Van 
Wyck Mason. High ad- 
venture on uncharted 
seas to China. Mason's 
fabulous historical novel! 


Milton Cross’ New Com- 

plete Stories of Great 
Soeres. Plot, dialogue 
of 76 classics by Verdi, 
Puccini, Mozart, others : 
also operas. 


Mirror, Mirror on the 
Wall—Gayelord Hauser. 
The famed nutritionist's 
wonder-working formulas 
for feminine beauty. 


Modern Family Cook 
AG edition. 1,250 

250 menus, 640 

joy Freezing section. 
The Outline of ieney. 
H. G. Wells. New 1961 
edition. Over 1,000 pgs., 


200 maps and pictures. 
Whole story of mankind | 


Rascals in Paradise — 
James Michener and 
A. G. Day. 10 true tales 
of glorious adventure in 
the South Sea islands. 


Sewing Made Easy. 1,000 
step-by-step pictures and 
text cover every phase of 
dressmaking and sewing. 


Thorndike - Barnhart 
Comprehensive Diction- 
ary. 2 vols. Latest edi- 
tion. 80,000 entries, 700 
illustrations, 896 pages. 
Two Weeks 
Town. trwin Shaw's ex- 
plosive best-seller, An 
American's trip te Rome 
looses a violent storm 
of human passions! 
(Not Illustrated) 
Doomed Oasis — Ham- 
mond Innes. A Britisher 
os- 
lem emir! Best-selling 
tale of suspense and in- 
trigue in the Middle East. 
1 Kid You Wet. Jack 
Paar’s sparkling best- 
seller about himself. 31 
entertaining photos. 















of these new, hard-bound 
best-sellers for only 


99° 


when you join and agree to buy only a book a month for 
a year, out of a wide selection — at low Club prices 





NOTE: The Book Club editions 
shown are sometimes reduced 
in size, but texts are full-length 
— not a word is cut! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 


cones Dollar Book Club, Dept.1-PL-0 
Garden City, New York 
Enroll me as a member and send me at once the 5 books 
checked below. Bill me only 99¢ for all 5, plus shipping and 
handling. 
0 Thorndike-Barnhart Desk 
Dietionary—set (9) 
Civil War in Pictures (23) 
Columbia- Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia—set (61) 
Outline of History—set (62) 
Epidemie (63) 
Du Maurier’s 3 Novels (66) 
Around the World (67) 
Doomed Oasis (71) 
1 Kid You Net (73) 
Modern Family Cook Book (74) 
Milton Gross’ Operas (76) 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (79) 
Dr. Dooley’s 3 Books (82) ais yi 
¥ i les ecora 
Ang icere “of Onest (89) C0 Hammond's Family Attias (155) 


Include my first issue of The Bulletin Grsetioing 6 Ge on new 





CD Amy Vanderbilt's Everyday 
Etiquette (90) 
Home Repairs Made Easy (91) 
Health Set—2 vols. (92) 
Sewing Made Easy (95) 
Mirror, Mirrer on 
the Wall (107) 
(CO The Family Book of Home 
Entertaining (110) 
Manila Galleon (111) 
Geren's Bridge Complete (120) 
Rascals in Paradise (121) 
Two Weeks in Another 
Town (124) 
DC Ladies’ Home Journal Book 


for selections and alternate rgains fo 
bers. I — Te one book a month out of at least 14 
offe: it ma y time after one year 


or alternate (plus a small shipping 
an extra-value book at a higher price. 


pes aren epananres: If not deli, pend. return all 


days and membership will be cancelled 
Sr. 
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The Victory 
Of Light 


John 12:20-36; Colossians 1:9-20 


The central message of these two sections of the New 
Testament is that the passing from darkness to light has been 
accomplished by Christ through his sacrifice on the Cross. 
Such is the meaning of the Christian Passover; our Johannine 
text is definitely taken from a paschal context. Jesus is 
entering Jerusalem to participate in the Feast of the Jews, 
and he explains the meaning of his participation in this 
Feast. 


Read John 12:20-36. 

Three themes of this passage seem particularly relevant 
for our study: 

1. The sacrifice of Christ offers salvation to all. Jesus 
speaks here when he is told that “certain Greeks” desire 
to see him. Although these Greeks appear to be Jewish 
proselytes (ie., not actually pagans, cf. Acts 10:2; 8:27), 
their presence suggests that the glory of the Messiah is 
calling for the unity of all the nations. This was already 
in preparation through the world-embracing vision of Old 
Testament prophets and through the missionary work of the 
Jews then scattered around the world. This universal vision 
finds its fulfillment in the death of Christ: 

“Unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it 
remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit.” 

“And I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men to myself.” 

2. We have here a description of the concept of glory, 
which is closely connected with that of light. The “hour” 
of glory is that of death (vv. 23-24) and the “lifting up” 
(v. 32) contains an intentional ambiguity by referring both 
to the Crucifixion and to the Messianic glorification (cf. 
Isaiah 52:13). 

3. The final opposition between light and darkness sug- 
gests that the coming of the glory does not yet put a final 
end to the struggle with the “prince of this world.” He 
himself does not yet recognize his failure, although he has 
been “cast out” by the victory of Christ (v. 31), and he 
still remains powerful. Every man is confronted with a 
choice to follow either light or darkness (vv. 35-36). It is 
still possible to reject the universal salvation offered by God. 
But he who has chosen the light knows where he is going 
and begins to discern the outlines of his path. Christ's 
way is the way of the cross, and every disciple must follow 
him precisely there (v. 26). 


Read Colossians 1:9-20. 

Here Paul also interprets the passing from the “domin- 
ion of darkness” into the “kingdom of his... Son” (v. 13), 
which again is achieved “through the blood of his cross” 


(v. 20) and which is the foundation of all aspects of Chris. 
tian conduct (vv. 9-11). In fact, Paul sums up his mom 
precepts for the Colossians by saying that they must “give 
thanks to the Father, who has qualified us to share in th 
inheritance of the saints in light” (v. 12). 

Two aspects of the Apostle’s thought appear as partic 
ularly relevant for our purpose. 

1. The “light” is the very element in which the redeemed 
are called to “walk,” giving thanks to the Father for the 
grace they have received. Christian behavior therefore 
based not upon laws and precepts given from outside, by 
upon the fact that they are “children of light,” and fo 
them it is no longer possible to obey the power of dark 
ness. If they do so, they reject the very purpose for which 
they were created. 

2. As in the passage from St. John, the significance of 
the redemptive act for all is stressed very strongly. Not 
only the whole of humanity, but the entire creation, is ree. 
onciled to God in Christ. His victory over death, his becom. 
ing “the head of the body, the church” (v. 18) is the con 
sequence of the fact that “in him all things hold together’ 
(v. 17). In order to emphasize this idea, Paul uses the same 
word in both cases: Jesus is the “first-born of all creation’ 
(v. 15) and the “first-born from the dead” (v. 18). h 
other words, both our creation and our redemption have 
been accomplished through the same Son of God, but in 
two different ways (cf. I Corinthians 8:6). The final destiny 
of creation is to acknowledge its true and legitimate Master. 
The “inheritance of the saints in light” is not restricted to 
those who now possess it, but should become the goal 
every creature: this is the very foundation of the universality 
of the Christian message, unlimited by any cultural or geo- 
graphical boundary. By being joined to Christ, man realizes 
the destiny for which he was created. 

We saw that the unity of these two passages lies in a com- 
mon conception of the Cross as the way of the passing from 
darkness to glory and light. This is why since the beginning 
one of the most common terms to designate baptism has 
been “enlightenment,” although the rite consisted in im 
mersion, symbolizing death and resurrection with Christ (¢f. 
Romans 6:1-11; and probably Hebrews 6:4). In accepting 
through baptism, the way of Christ to the very depth od 
his humiliation and sacrifice, every Christian inherits the 
dignity of a child of light. 


Questions: 

1. What, in your own life and your local community, 
are the forms of opposition to Christ which are most similar 
to those described in John 12:20-36? What does “losing 
our lives” mean in dealing with these oppositions? 

2. How far does the Church in your local situation beat 
a full witness to the universal character of the Christian 
message? 

3. What does it mean that “everything was created 
through him and for him” (Colossians 1:16)? How does 
the claim that Christ is the Lord of all creation (nature, 
world, history) affect our proclamation of the gospel and 
our attitudes toward society? 

4. What is the real significance of baptism in the usage 
of your church? How far does it accord with what is if 
plied about baptism in the message of these passages? 


From Jesus Christ the Light of the World, theme of the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, Ne 


vember 18-December 6, 1961. 
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The world-wide task 
of the Church is... 


More Than 
Big 


Business 


The story, having been told many times, is now re- 
garded as apocryphal, and yet it could be true. The 
church administrator had listened carefully to a recital 
of life at home and in his business on the part of a 
newly met traveling companion on the plane. “Now,” 
said the young man, “it’s your turn. Tell me,” he said, 
“what is your business?” 

“Why don’t you see if you can guess what business I 
am in?” said the churchman. “Tl give you some hints. 

“The concern I represent,” he began, “did a total of 
$270,000,000° worth of business in 1960, which, inciden- 
tally, is more than $10,000,000 more than it did the year 
before.” 

The young business executive was impressed. “You 
must be with a large, progressive, and fast-growing 
concern.” 

“That, I would say, is a fair estimate,” was the reply. 
“My business recently had 8,500 units but, after a cur- 
rent merger with a similar concern, we now have about 
9,600. They are scattered throughout all of the fifty 
states from ocean to ocean and from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border. 

“But in addition our operations extend overseas. We 
have some 1,200 American nationals working in no 
fewer than thirty-six countries, and side by side with 
them are many hundreds of additional workers who are 
nationals of the respective countries. 

“My concern is very much interested in young people. 
In this respect we either own outright or are very closely 
related to over forty institutions of higher learning in 
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this country and a very large number overseas. In addi. 
tion we maintain full-time agents on the campuses of 
155 private and state-owned universities. These men 
work full time in influencing the students and cultivat. 
ing their interest for our great concern. 

“It is somewhat difficult to tell you where you could 
go in this world and not in some way rub shoulders with 
us. We are in the mountains of Kentucky; on an Indian 
reservation in Arizona. We are in the center of Harlem 
and close to the North Pole in Alaska. We are in the 
heart of every great city in America, as well as in the 
lonely reaches of Wyoming and Montana. If you go out 
this highway, you will see our symbol; if you ride the 
other way, we are sure to be there. . . .” 

The young executive raised his hand. “You need go 
no further,” he said. “I know the name of your business, 
You must be with the Standard Oil Company.” 

“Wrong,” said his fellow traveler. “I am with The 
United Presbyterian Church.” 

The young business executive was astounded. “Have 
you been describing just one Protestant Church? This 
was the last thing I would think of.” 

A lack of understanding of the Church and her cur- 
rent world-wide task is, alas, typical of many within the 
Church. The United Presbyterian Church is a mission- 
ary society, charged and organized to evangelize the 
world. But Presbyterians generally do not accept this 
mission from Christ; otherwise, they would contribute 
more than 2 per cent of their income to the Church and 
its work. 

Furthermore, Presbyterians do not appreciate the 
immensity and significance of the work the Church is 
doing, and are little aware of progress that is being 
made right under their noses. For example, when the 
General Assembly of the new United Presbyterian 
Church met in 1958, it gave approval to a five-year plan 
embracing the years 1958-62. Three of these five years 
are now a matter of record; and the record, while it 
could and should be better, is exciting to recount. 

Consider the following: 

Total giving for all causes has increased from $233; 
393,239 in 1957 to $270,233,943 in 1960. This is a gain 
of $36,840,704, or 15.8 per cent. 

This increase of almost thirty-seven million dollars 
is larger than the annual budgets of many Protestant 
denominations in America. 

It is significant that the increase to the General Mis- 
sion of the Church was proportionately greater, from 
$35,857,922 in 1957 to $43,346,243 in 1966. The gain in 
three years is $7,488,321, or 21 per cent. 

For new building needs in the three-year period, a 
total of $186,298,205 was given. This represents a larger 
amount of money than it cost to build almost any of the 
skyscrapers in New York City. 

Another significant fact is that while membership in 
the three-year period grew, per capita giving of all mem- 
bers was the big factor in increased giving. 

For all causes, per capita giving increased from $77.06 
in 1957 to $84.31 in 1960. 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


(unless otherwise noted) 


REVISED 
1959 1960 STATISTICS* 
(As of May 1, 1961) 


MEMBERSHIP 3,209,682 3,259,011 3,207,303 


Including 63,920 members in ten presby- 
teries outside the United States 
Gains 


Profession, reaffirmation and restored. . 156,136 157,733 155,745 
Certificate Sache oe 123,540 124,617 123,917 


Losses 


Removals by Certificate 106,260 106,237 103,877 
Other Session removals ............ 87,895 91,614 91,614 
Deceased fe AR ae 34,908 35,221 34,467 

Net gain vib a 50,120 49,329 48,903 


TOTAL CONSTITUENCY (Estimated) ......... [Rms 5,600,000 5,500,000 


CHURCHES 389 9,383 9,244 
Including 247 churches in ten presbyteries 
outside the United States 

MINISTERS Terrie. 12,216 

CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 2,623 


CHURCH OFFICERS 


Elders 
Deacons 
Trustees (Est.) 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS AND TEACHERS... 


Total Church School Pupils 

Total Church School Teachers and 
icers . ‘ 

Total Pupils and Teachers 


BAPTISMS 


Infant baptisms 
Adult baptisms 


PRESBYTERIES 


Including the following ten presbyteries out- 
side the United States: the Presbyteries of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Chile, and seven presby- 
teries in West Pakistan. See footnote for col- 
umn three. 


SYNODS 
COMMISSIONERS TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY .. 


*Because the Synod of the Punjab, West Pakistan, became an independent church in April, 1961, and 
because of consolidations of presbyteries in the synods of New York, Minnesota and North Dakota, 
these statistics have been revised as of May 1, 1961. Three presbyteries now remain outside the 
United States: the presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Chile. 


For the Approved General Mission, per capita giving But figures themselves for some people are dull and 
increased from $11.80 in 1957 to $13.53 in 1960. uninteresting, and others will say: “You can prove any- 
In other words, under the guidance of the Holy thing you want with figures. What is more significant 
Snirit “Mr. Average Presbyterian” was giving about and important is the question “What really has hap- 
$7.00 more last year than he gave three years ago. While pened in these three years to the people with whom we 
this is not world- shaking, it is progress in the right direc- work, and in the world of changing ideas?’ ” 
tion. : The true answer to that question is that so much has 
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happened and continues to happen in so many places 
in the world that it is difficult to keep up to date with 
events. 


Africa 

In Africa, where a dynamic surge for independence 
characterizes the entire continent, it is the Christian 
Church which has paved the way for the new day in 
human and civil rights, and now it is the Christian 
Church which stands in a strategic position to mold the 
future. At a recent conference of the heads of state and 
government in Africa and Malaguez, ten of twenty 
national leaders were Christians. Over 55 per cent of 
all young people in school throughout the continent are 
in Christian schools. 

For our own Church new history is being made as we 
have responded to the call of His Majesty, Emperor 
Haile Selassie to send evangelists to the more than three 
million tribal peoples in western Ethiopia, to set up the 
health program in an entire province, and possibly to 
train Coptic priests to become missionaries. 

In Cameroun, where we have been training leaders 
for more than half a century, one third of the members 
elected to the national Assembly under the new consti- 
tution are Protestant, although only 20 per cent of the 
people are so listed. 

John Kareffa-Smart, the Foreign Affairs Minister of 
Sierra Leone, the newest independent nation of Africa, 
testified at the 173rd General Assembly of our United 
Presbyterian Church: “African men and women have 
been and are being redeemed. The repurchase of some 
member of one’s family who had been sold temporarily 
into serfdom is an experience which was not strange to 
our forefathers in Africa. In the same way, being sought 
out and rehabilitated in the name of Jesus, after living 
in fear of unknown spirits, principalities. and powers, 
is an experience to which every African Christian can 
testify. That first bold step from darkness into light, 
from the shadow of death into life, has been the individ- 
ual declaration of freedom which later led to national 
declarations of independence.” 


Asia 

Asia is that region stretching from West Pakistan to 
New Zealand, containing more than 65 per cent of the 
human race. Presently this is 1,500 million people, a 
figure which is expected to double in the next forty 
years. 

But the population of India and China alone will by 
that time be made up of more people than inhabited the 
entire world in 1940. India will have eighty million more 
people in 1965 than in 1960. Tokyo wil! have, at the 
present rate of growth, twenty-six million citizens by 
1975. Asia, which now has three of the world’s five 
largest cities, will have all five by that time. 

Looked at from the point of view that each one per- 
son of these millions is an individual for whom Christ 
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died, every one of whom will miss the fullness of life 
unless he knows God as his Father through Jesus Christ 
the task of the Church in Asia is little short of phenom. 
enal. 

About 2 per cent of the people in Asia are at leag 
nominally Christian, but even for these the task is no 
completed, because many are illiterate and live in pov. 
erty and squalor. 

But the encouraging thing is that there is no area of 
Asia where the work of the Church has not been begun, 
and this is a miracle. In many places, such as Nepal and 
Afghanistan, it has only just begun, but in Indonesiy 
there are over four million Christians; in Korea, 1,500. 
000; in West Pakistan, one million; in Japan, half a mil. 
lion; and in India, eight million. 

In Thailand, the Church of Christ in Thailand js 
probably, next to the government and the official Bud- 
dhist faith, the one single most influential force for good 
in the nation. 

An objective observer, commenting on the work of 
the Church, has said: “...the gospel has not brought 
only conversions. With its coming there have appeared 
institutions of education and healing; teams of people 
dedicated to the service of the most needy; and the 
spirit of life and reconciliation. A catalogue of the direct 
and indirect effects is impressive, even though, since 
this gospel of redemption is conveyed always by sinful 
human beings, the good effects were always mixed with 
and sometimes concealed by human willfulness, con- 
servatism, selfishness, and hypocrisy.” 

An outstanding example of our Church’s work is that 
in India, where we support 144 fraternal workers for 
the three indigenous Indian church bodies with which 
we work. We supply $451,811 to help carry on their 
work. Indian sources, including government grants-in- 
aid for schools and some hospitals, fees, gifts, and offer- 
ings, yield a much larger amount than that supplied by 
American churches. Over 1,500 men and women serve 
on the staffs of the churches and related institutions. It 
is a truly cooperative work, with the Indian and Amer- 
ican Churches working hand in hand. 


Latin America 

As the whole of Latin America comes more and more 
into the perspective of the entire world, it is important 
for the Protestant Church to be aware of her program 
and opportunities within this vast cultural area. It is not 
opposition that hinders our work there, but lack of ad- 
ditional resources which are gradually being found. 

In the continuing crisis in Cuba it is well to remember 
that our Church is firmly established on that island, with 
a well trained and dedicated staff of indigenous work- 
ers who have learned independence of control] and sup- 
port while maintaining their relationship as a part of 
our entire Church. 

Brazil presents the continued spectacle of one of the 
fastest growing Presbyterian Churches in the world; 
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and the Cooperative Andean Indian Mission work in 
Equador, now well established, faces unlimited oppor- 
tunities as new personnel take service stations for Christ 
and his Church. 

The Evangelical Church in Guatemala likewise pre- 
sents a dynamically growing Church. In Guatemala 
City alone, where 400,000 people live, there are eighty 
organized Evangelical churches, ten of which are Pres- 
byterian. Already it is estimated that 5 per cent of the 
population have Protestant affiliations. 


On the Home Front 

One of the most exciting chapters in the life of the 
modern Church is in new church development. In the 
three-year period being reviewed, about 250 new 
churches have been established. These churches are 
ministering, according to Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, “where 
almost two thirds of the past decade’s population 
growth of 28,000,000 has taken place; where a third of 
the nation’s people now live.” 

“More and more these are the people,” says Neigh, 
“who mold the shape of modern America. More and 
more the communities they live in are places where the 
Church needs to be, because they are the places where 
the healing, reconciling Word of God needs to be 
spoken.” 

The Board of National Missions, which has over-all 
responsibility for the new church emphasis, has made 
loans and grants totaling $35,511,391 in the past ten 
years to underwrite church construction. This has been 
instrumental in adding a new dimension to our Church’s 
program which causes us to sparkle with new life. In 
the Washington, D.C., area on one Sunday last Septem- 
ber five new United Presbyterian churches opened their 
doors for services. These churches, starting with an 
average of fifty people, would soon have 150 members 
each, and some may grow as large as 700, or 1,200, or 
even 3,000. 


Higher Education 

No Protestant Church in America has a more impor- 
tant stake in Christian higher education, and a greater 
responsibility in this area, than The United Presbyterian 
Church. The stamp of higher learning has always been 
upon us, and a far larger share of national and interna- 
tional leaders are trained in our schools than our pro- 
portion of the total population would indicate. Our 
forty-five church-related colleges witness that their pur- 
pose is “to prepare students for Christian vocation—for 
service to their fellow man in the home, at work, in 
politics, economics, and international relationships.” 

These colleges help to recapture the spirit which 
characterized Presbyterians during the century when, 
as Dr. Theodore Gill of San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary describes it, they “came boiling up out of Geneva, 
spreading out over the world, a rambunctious disputa- 
tious, bookish outfit, resisting the massive status quo .. . 
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suffering martyrdom, meeting evolutions, raising rebels 
crossing oceans, founding schools and hospitals and 
libraries, inventing new forms of government, monkey. 
ing with the inherited economic system . . . the brainy 
redeemed gratefully redeeming the world for their Re. 
deemer.” 

The Church through its General Mission Program has 
a specific financial stake in her forty-five colleges and 
aims at providing a full 10 per cent of the adjusted 
educational costs, which were in 1960 about $37,000- 
000. Toward the 10 per cent of this item ($3,700,000) a 
total of over $2,500,000 (including $390,000 from the 
limited general funds of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion ) was paid in 1960. The Church hopes to pick up the 
difference between these two figures as funds are avail- 
able in the advance General Mission Program. 


Theological Education 

In the general field of higher education our Presbyte- 
rian Church still recognizes theology as the queen of 
the sciences. After a careful program of analysis and 
selection, we now find ourselves responsible for seven 
choice theological seminaries in this country, well lo 
cated geographically, They enroll over 1,500 students 
and maintain a faculty of 212 members. No cause in the 
General Mission of the Church has been given more 
emphasis within recent years than that of Theological 
Education. We are conscious of the fact that the profes- 
sional leadership of the Church must be better trained 
than ever before if the Church is to keep in the fore 
ground of progressive activity in an ever changing 
world. In addition, it is recognized that at the present 
rate of growth an additional 1,500 students will be re 
quired annually to be enrolled in our seminaries by 
1975. In the General Mission Program for 1962, after 
careful consideration by the General Council and the 
General Assembly, a total of approximately two million 
dollars has been budgeted for the current program of 
our seven theological seminaries. This is an indication of 
our deeply rooted concern in this important area of the 
life of our Church. 


To co Back to the original illustration of the young 
business executive traveling on the airplane, if he could 
grasp not only the facts quoted to him in the brief inter 
view, but let his imagination play upon the vast enter- 
prise of the Church at work in our world today, at grips 
with every situation where human need exists, minister 
ing with increasing dynamic to a revolutionary world, 
pregnant with the seeds of new, explosive forces, he 
would then become a far more interested and devoted 
Christian layman. 

But how different is this man from the rest of us? Let 
us pray for a newly enlightened church constituency 
to rise up to praise the Almighty in raptures that sing 
out: “See what the Lord has done and is doing!” 
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Dear Church Member: 


I have just cast my vote. I hope you have, too. 

While I was in the booth, expressing my choices to help determine 
the course of administration, justice, and education in our community, 
my thoughts turned also to you and to our church. 

For next Sunday is our "election day." On that day, between 3:00 
P.M. and 5:30 P.M., the polls—our canvassers—will come to us, and 
the way we vote—our pledges—will determine the shape of the Christian 
community in 1962, both here and throughout the world. 


HOW WILL YOU VOTE? 


If you vote "no pledge," you will be saying, in effect, Close that 
church. This town doesn't need it. The world doesn't need it. 

If you vote “less than last year," your vote will mean, I don't 
care what happens to that church. I don't care which way the world goes 
—the way of justice and peace, or the way of destruction. 

If you vote "the average"—which is about $1.59 per week per United 
Presbyterian—your vote will represent a fiction and a compromise. A 
fiction: because in Christian stewardship nothing is more irrelevant 
than what other people do. A compromise: because, while a few of our 
members may be honestly unable to give as much, the dverwhelming 
majority are misrepresented, underbidden, spiritually self-betrayed by 
so small a share in God's work. 


VOTE REALISTICALLY: GIVE PROPORTIONATELY. 











To give proportionately means to give God's work a percentage of 
your income. Some Christians say the percentage should be 10 per cent. 
A great many Christians say that 10 per cent should be the minimun. 

In any case, when you cast your vote, forget last year, forget the 
average, and cast your ballot for proportionate giving. 

To give proportionately is to vote conservative :—to conserve the 
spiritual heritage of the Bible and of noble men and women in all of 
Christian history. 

To give proportionately is to vote radical:—to get at the root of 
the problem, a matter of individual faithfulness and thankfulness to 
God. 

Next Sunday afternoon, when the canvasser calls, he will be prepared 
to tell you about specific meeds and plans. He will not presume to tell 
you how to vote—what to pledge. 

The curtain will be drawn. You will be alone in the booth of your 
conscience. How will you vote? 





First United Presbyterian Church 
Anywhere, U.S.A. Sincerely, 


Your Pastor 
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WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 





At the Corner of Mainlfo 





SUN SPATTERS on the sidewalks of the town 
Through molten maples, now October-blown 

To dancing gold. An ordinary city— 

Houses of varying size, mostly fresh-painted, 

Brick schools, a couple of factories, and a fine 
Gray Gothic church where the old road meets Main, 
Not far from the supermarket; there on Sundays 
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on Calvary Road 


In solemn, well-dressed rows we drowse, and sometimes 
A tiny spurt of pride wells up within us 

To think how great, how vigorous the church is 

In our fair town. But now and then our carapace 
Cracks just a little, letting in a vision 

Of a Church breathing, walking, as it suffers 

With the suffering world. 
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SUMMER. Tar softens on the steaming pavements 

In cities where pale children gasp for air. 

Evenings, restless young fellows look for excitement 
From any source:—‘horse,” rumble, or the girls. 
They cluster on the corners to escape 

The tense, tight, cockroach-ridden, claustrophobic 
Four walls where quarrels and sorrow never cease. 
Not paved with flowers, this “turf” they own together 


And sometimes kill defending (sometimes die for), 


Nor does the street they cling to lead to any 
Prepackaged, cellophaned, and shining future. 
In fact it leads to nowhere—a dead end. 
Yet they are not yet dead, not all of them, 
Not yet. 

“T am come that they might have 
Life, and...have it more abundantly.” . 
And so the Church is there, treading the steaming 
Streets, sharing the smells, the helplessness, 
The cockroaches, the dark. And sometimes finding 
A word to speak of Light. 
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SHE MADE HER “X” with pain where the finger pointed, 
Smiled vaguely, and retreated, clutching the package— 
The first new dress she’d seen in all the months 
(How many was it, now?) since they’d left home. 
Her stomach lurched, heaving at thought of home 
More than at camp meals. Here the food was not 
Really so bad, and there was plenty of it. 
The little ones, no longer scarecrow-thin, 
Half reconciled her to the loss of loved 
Faces, familiar valleys. And a woman 
Can make home anywhere, can find a task 
Fit for her fingers. But a man, a farmer, 
Needs land to live for. ““What’s to become of him?” 
She thought despairingly. “It can’t go on 
Like this.” 

And yet it does go on for millions 
In this sick century of the wanderer, 
Exile, who has not where to lay his head. 
Into bleak barracks, where the nightmare-groans 
Of the dispossessed assail the unwinking stars, 
The Church brings—what it can: here a bright dress, 
There food, books, jobs, or (priceless jewel) hope, 
But always the Word that neither death nor life 
Can separate us exiles far from home 
From the love of Christ. 
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“NICE CHILDREN, STEADY JOB, and now this house,” 
He told her, looking exultant round the yard. 

“A decent suburb, too, not jerry-built, 

And people in it like ourselves. What more 

Could anybody want?” She stood there silent, 
Preoccupied with picking casual threads 

Off his new dark suit. “I said to you, ‘What more 

Could anybody want?’” “Oh, I don’t know. 

It’s good for the kids to have some grass to play on, 
And pets to love.” But sometimes wakeful night 

Throbs with a question. “What are we out to prove? 
Isn't there something we could do or be 

That might mean...I don’t know,” her voice trailed off, 


Leaving them miles apart and sodden as sponges, 
Each lost in his own desert of the heart. 
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“The desert is not remote in southern tropics... 


The desert is squeezed in the tube-train next to you, 


The desert is in the heart of your brother ...” who 
May live in the seventh house of the seventh row 

Of some suburbia, where every dwelling 

Looks like its fellow, give or take a shrub. 

There, too, the Church is, not (please God) enmeshed 
In endless spiderwebs of organization, 

But bringing men and women water of Life, 

Reasons for lifting eyes above the yard, 

Beyond four walls, perceptions of a meaning 

In each particular moment. 














“MOVE ON.” A voice of gravel or the grave, 
Thunderously near. Fixed to the voice, a fist 
Ready to strike. You want to run, to hide, 

Or else fight flailing back. Instead, you stand 
Your ground in silence, trying to pray, to love, 
“Father, forgive them.... 
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Sit-ins, freedom rides, 
And kneel-ins—these are more than just a way 
America makes its hollow promises 
Into reality, more than a scattered 
And special struggle. Wherever men come forth, 
Quitting the sheltering cage of colored glass 
And color bars to suffer for the sake 
Of the world and all men in it, there the Church 
Is speaking to the world and to the churches. 
“Provided we suffer with Him,” we become 
“Heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs 
With Christ,” our Lord. 
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HE GOBBLES BOOKS like a tiger swallowing meat, 
Bedazzled by the wonders of the wide, 
Intricate, still unwinding world of fact, 
And thinks that he will never get his fill 
Of learning. At the “college of his choice” 
They wait for him with warm and welcoming smiles, 
And he, young flanneled knight, can see more worlds 
Ahead to conquer, just with his own bare brains. 
“Religion? Well, I don’t know what to think. 
Oh, yes, of course I went to Sunday school, 
But now, I guess that stuff’s for saints and angels, 
Or maybe women.” Underneath the mask 
Of self-assurance hides the shaky, shy, 
Vulnerable person. And the ground ahead 
Is swampy and treacherous. 

The boys in the house 
Sometimes play cards all night: cheating’s O.K. 
If you can get away with it; last year’s captain 
Of basketball turned down a bribe, but got 
A girl in trouble (he didn’t marry her; 


Just not his problem). 
All the shiniest science 


Gives less than no assistance to a troubled 
Bewildered boy, needing a Word to help him 
As sorely as the sorriest threadbare beggar. 
And so the Church is on the campus, speaking 
The foolish Word, wiser than all our learning, 
Illuminating flawed imprisoning knowledge 


With Truth that frees. 











“THOUGH I WAS BLIND, now I see.” The words 

Leap down the centuries, spring from the walls 

Of a rough shed in a hot and dusty village. 

The doctor’s hands are gentle, lifting the bandage 

With care and expectation. “This man was blind.” 
Others are deaf, lame, aching with fever, coughing 

Young lungs out slowly with tuberculosis. 

A mother shows the spots of leprosy ; 

Sores cover the face of a wizened, big-eyed child; 

The slow parade of misery comes crawling. 

The doctor sighs, bone-tired, struggling to keep 

A steady hand, sharp eyes, a sense of humor. 
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Out there, beyond the village, over the mountains 
Are other hundreds, hordes unhealed and hopeless— 
So many he can never help. “A drop 

In the bucket,” he mutters, feeling the tumor-swollen 
Distended abdomen of the man on the table. 


“To preach good news to the poor, ...release to the captives, ... 
Recovering of sight to the blind,” the Church, the Body, 
Of Christ, its crucified and risen Lord, 

Is here in this village, where no Gothic building 
Proclaims its presence, but a tired doctor 

Touches with tenderness a fevered body 

For Christ’s sake. 
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“WERE YOU THERE when they crucified my Lord?” 
The choir sings out the question, and we wonder 
Whether, given the chance, we would have been 
Partakers in his suffering, or as now 

Hurrying back to kitchen, farm, or factory, 

Back to the clacking office, while the Church, 

His body, suffers in some hard place without us. 
Or could it be the Church is in the office, 

Is in the factory? Where some harried housewife 
Settles a childish quarrel for the thousandth time 
With gentle patience—is the Church there, too? 


THE SCIENTIST, fragmented by fear of fission, 
Balancing his love of truth, his part of world-woe, 
His wit’s-end weariness issuing out in prayer; 

The arthritic oldster heedless of frozen fingers, 
Carving a wooden cross or a merry-go-round 

For his grandson—many the members may be, 
The arms and legs and sinews of the Body. 
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The Spirit bloweth where he listeth, never 
Confiding an itinerary to us. 

And mostly it is rocky hard to fathom 

Which of the seed we sow will come to harvest 
In the lives of others. 


So the Church may be 
In poems and places wholly unsuspected, 
Nonetheless holy. But for the likes of us 
The Church is where we see it and can choose it, 
Choose to be there when Christ is crucified, 
Not ever really sure that we are chosen, 
But giving, working, hoping, trusting, praying, 


“Thy will be done.” 
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MISSION 
GRAM FOR 1962 


TOTAL CURRENT OPERATING PROGRAM  °%27,895,034 





$1,500,000" 


$29,395,034! 
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The example of more than 1,200 
churches which are planning to 
give a dollar to the General Mis- 
sion budget of the Church for 
every two dollars they spend at 


home shows that 


It Can 
Be Done 


Costs keep on rising; opportunities for the Church 
to serve keep on expanding. Can a congregation whose 
local requirements are constantly growing give more 
for the General Mission program? 

The General Assembly has suggested goals of giving 
for members and congregations. These goals are based 
on the principle of proportion, akin to the idea of tithing. 
They suggest that congregations should divide their 
total giving between General Mission (benevolences) 
and Local Mission according to the following plan: 

1. Each congregation should strive for its highest po- 
tential of giving both to General Mission and Local 
Mission. 

2. It should first seek to reach a level of one dollar for 
General Mission for two dollars spent locally. 

3. Then it should push ahead to a one-for-one divi- 
sion and beyond. 

It can be done. As of January, 1961, over 1,200 
churches reported definite plans to reach the one-dollar- 
for-two-dollars level by 1962. This is almost four times 
the 320 churches which reported that they had reached 
this level in 1960. Many others were only slightly below 
this ratio. 

One church which is definitely planning to reach the 
one-for-two ratio is 1,400-member Macalester Church, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. It began by doubling its contri- 
bution to the General Mission program in 1960. Then, 
its pastor, Paul E. Francis, reports, it developed a dy- 
namic stewardship program which is making possible 
a further advance of 25 per cent in 1961. Says Dr. 
Francis: “While this is a distinct and healthy advance, 
we now have our eyes on becoming, in the near future, 
a one-dollar-for-two-dollars congregation.” 
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Among the many other congregations which are sys- 
tematically increasing their General Mission giving is 
Hildale Park, in Cedar Knolls, New Jersey. A congre- 
gation of 263 members in a growing area, Hildale is 
faced with the need for enlarged Sunday church school 
facilities. Nevertheless, the officers have determined 
that their first responsibility is a greatly increased level 
of General Mission giving. The church will attempt to 
reach the dollar-for-dollar level in 1962—an estimated 
General Mission increase of $11,000 in one year. 

Seventeen churches reported that they had already 
reached the dollar-for-dollar level of giving in 1960, 
while many others were only slightly below. These 
pioneering churches ranged in size from twenty-one 
members (Blanchard Church, Findlay, Ohio, whose 
members gave $228 per capita to all causes) to the 
3,041-member Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, church. 

At least one whole presbytery has adopted the idea 
of proportionate division of funds between General Mis- 
sion and Local Mission. The Presbytery of New Castle 
(Chesapeake Synod ) has set a goal of a one-dollar-for- 
two-dollars ratio by the end of 1962. Starting from a 
level of seventy-two cents for General Mission for each 
two dollars for local causes, it has increased its General 
Mission proportion until at the end of 1960 it had 
reached a level of eighty cents to two dollars, and is still 
going on. Says Presbytery executive Sidney J. Venable, 
“This is no more than we should do, and I am confident 
we'll reach our goal. We have a wonderful group of 
churches and fine leadership, especially on the part of 
the laymen throughout the presbytery, and we mean 
to succeed.” 

A vigorous program of General Mission interpretation 
and an annual visitation of the churches by presbytery 
leaders have helped in this advance. 

The Synod of New Mexico has a different plan and 
goal. The 168th General Assembly, in launching the 
1958-62 Stewardship Advance program, pointed out 
that documented requirements indicated a need for “at 
least twice the present level of benevolence giving.” 
Taking this suggestion to heart, the Synod of New 
Mexico, by the end of 1960, was well on its way toward 
doubling its General Mission giving. The Synod’s Gen- 
eral Mission giving for 1960 was $227,000, an increase 
of 60 per cent over the $142,000 recorded for 1957, the 
year before the concentrated effort began. According 
to the Reverend Kenneth M. Keeler, Synod executive, 
the Synod should reach and exceed its goal by the end 
of 1962. 


These impressive advances are coming about because 
synods, presbyteries, churches, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of church members are taking the needs of the 
Church at large seriously, and trying to raise their 
giving to meet these needs. The principle of propor- 
tionate giving offers a yardstick for the guidance of 
Christians as they try to meet their primary responsi- 
bility to give not just their surplus, but a growing pro- 
portion of all that they have, to the Church. 
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Organizational Chart 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


9.244 congregations in 
every State of the Union SESSION 


including churches in 


three presbyteries outside 
the United States See 
Presbytery 
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third of the board. byteries outside Continental United 
States: the Presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Chile 
TRUSTEES peceoeneet: Consists Ard all — 
nm number not fewer nm tweive, a 
| cong eg 1" cendeanil eames z at least one ruling elder from each 
with the Constitution of the church, except churches having asso- 


cordance 
ciate pastors may be represented 
Church and the charter granted by the ruling elders in equal number. ~ 


Quorum: Any four ministers, and as 
many elders as may be present, pro- 
vided that at least two churches are 
represented by ruling elders. 


SYNOD 
33 Synods. Each synod consists of three presbyteries or more. 


Duties: Confined sitteth to facili- 
tate the management of church's 
corporate affairs. 


Composition: either 
(1) all ministers and an elder from each congregation in the Synod, except congrega- 
po, having cssociate pastors may be represented by ruling elders in equal number; 
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end in a ratio determined in like manner by the Synod and its presbyteries. 
Quorum: Any 7 ministers, not more than three from same presbytery, with as many 
elders as may be present. 
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As Christians, we are shocked to think that one million children a year are 
brought before the courts for actions that endanger society. We are stunned 
to learn that the incidence of delinquency has risen by 220 per cent in just 
the last twenty years. We read the statistics; we see some of these children 
at the corner drugstore; we hear them roar by in their hot rods. The press 
is quick to inform us of the latest sordid case of vandalism or murder by 
someone we had always called a child. 

Our impulse is to throw up our hands in despair. Frankly we are afraid 
of these kids. We don’t know what to do. Youth crime is not confined to the 
slum areas of our bigger cities. We hear of its approach even in the sheltered 
suburbs and quiet towns around us. 

We have juveniles who are delinquent, yes. But there are also a society 
and a Church that produce them, or at least do little to try to save them. As 
Christians, we are commanded by our Lord to go into all the world. We 
say we do this; but instead of baptizing the world in the name of the Trinity, 
the community of faith seems to be conforming more and more to the idola- 
trous standards of Status, Success, and Security with which the world be- 
guiles us. When we look at modern youth, we may find that delinquents 
are actually the best adjusted children of all: they have adjusted very well 
to a world where power, greed, and a series of gutter-bred glittering illusions 
are the gods their elders worship. The children try to emulate the grown- 
ups—that seems to be the difficulty. 

Can you pick up your daily newspaper and not find at least one major 
story about sneaky political conniving, about payola in high places, or graft 
just around the corner? “Do them before they do you” seems to be the theme 
song of this age. From lofty utility companies to the lowly numbers runner 
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IN ITS MINISTRY TO YOUTH? 


on the Lower East Side, everybody is out for the fast buck at the expense 
of everybody else. 

Look at the examples held up for our young to emulate. The truly success- 
ful are the entertainers, the clotheshorse queens, the ball players, and the gar- 
bage-voiced crooners who gyrate in front of a string orchestra. These are the 
“leaders.” After all, a schoolteacher doesn’t lead “the good life.” A missionary 
doesn’t quite fit into the success image. It is usually the unpunished, sneer- 
ing “operator” with his white sportscar and mink-coated mistress who fits 
best into the fulfillment pattern of Madison Avenue’s American Dream. 

How does a young person adjust to a world where his own nation can 
announce the perfection of a new hydrogen weapon with as little moral 
concern as accompanies the introduction of a new toothpaste? Do we want 
them to do as we do or as we say? If they watch us, they see no peace in 
our actions. We maintain planes and submarines armed with nuclear war- 
heads capable of completely obliterating humanity. What are they supposed 
to adjust to? How can a child of thirteen or fourteen survive the constant 
flow of violence, smut, and obscenity that lure him into a theater marked 
“Adults Only”? Or the studied sadism of a million dead TV Indians lying 
among a million expended six-gun shells? Take a look at the uplifting titles 
available to your child at the corner drugstore; savor the everyday pornog- 
raphy displayed prominently on the magazine racks. To find out what is 
really important in the outside world at Christmas time, count the number 
of full-page liquor ads in your family magazines. ( Better check a few weeks 
before Christmas; the special issues are usually quite respectable. ) 

Having done all this, ask yourself who after all is maladjusted, the child 
or the world? Who is delinquent, the frightened little girl of ten or eleven 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Phil 


Hitchcock, 
Lumberman 
-Layman 

The president of United Presby- 


terian Men believes that the or- 
ganization exists “to support the 
program of the Church and to 
bring more men into active serv- 


ice in the Church” 
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Minister Dr. Mark L. Koehler greets Hitchcock family after 
service at First Presbyterian Church, Yakima, Washington. 
Left to right are Steven, a high school senior; Martha, a 
sophomore at UP-related Lewis and Clark College; Dr. 
Koehler; Philip Hitchcock; Sally Hitchcock; and Philip, Jr., 
freshman at junior college. 
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Tall, muscular, graying Philip S$. Hitchcock, president of 
United Presbyterian Men, is an elder in First Presbyterian 
Church, Yakima, Washington (Mark L. Koehler, minister). 
He describes himself, vocationally, as a lumberman. But 
during his career he has also worked in a restaurant, oper. 
ated a service station, sold life insurance, owned a trucking 
business, run a flying school for private pilots, directed 
public relations for a college, and served as state senator 
for Oregon. But though a competent jack of many trades, 
Phil Hitchcock is decidedly master of one: converting trees 
into lumber. 

His first job, when he was fifteen and between school 
terms, was as a logger in the State of Washington, and he 
has never, he says, been able to get the Northwest forests 
out of his system. 

Religiously, Phil’s family—he was the oldest of three 
children—were Campbellites. They went to church every 
Sunday, inexorably. “We were given no alternative,” he says. 

During college at Washington State University, Phil took 
the opportunity to drop away from regular churchgoing, 
but he never abandoned his belief in God or in the basic 
tenets of the Christian faith. For a number of years he 
shopped around sporadically at churches of various denom- 
inations. “I just followed the best minister around.” 

Then, while working at Bend, Oregon, Phil attended a 
service at the Presbyterian church there. He still remem- 
bers the text of the sermon: “Here am I; send me.” Phil 
stayed after church to talk with the pastor, the Reverend 
Jackson L. Webster. He became a member of the church, 
and has been a Presbyterian ever since. Now he drives 
thirty miles from his home every Sunday morning to the 
First Church, Yakima, “because I couldn’t give up being 4 
Presbyterian.” 

During the war Phil, who had learned to fly as an aid 
to his work in the logging business, served with the Civil 
Air Patrol as a courier between airfields. It was after the 
war that he opened a school for private pilots. Now he 
owns his own plane, a four-passenger “Cessna 182,” which 
he uses both for business and for his shorter trips as presi 
dent of the UPM. ° 

In 1948, Phil was asked to run for the state senatorship 
in Oregon when the Republican candidate, a friend of Phil’, 
was killed in an airplane crash during the campaign. Al 
though he had never before considered a political careet, 
Phil accepted, and won the election. 

His first speech in the Senate, Phil recalls, was on a fait 
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employment practices bill. The measure passed, the fifth 
such law in the nation with real teeth in it, he says. 

His big moment as a state senator, Phil feels, came when 
in 1953 he was asked by both Democratic and Republican 
members to sponsor a civil rights bill that would guarantee 
access to places of public accommodation to persons of all 
races. The outcome was by no means a foregone conclusion, 
and Phil accepted the commission with some trepidation. 

The measure was passed. But if Phil was tempted to 
preen himself on any personal success, he was stopped 
short when a Negro clergyman remarked: “I’ve been com- 
ing to this legislature for thirty years to work for this bill, 
and thanks be to the Lord I’ve seen the day.” Phil Hitchcock 
was reminded of something he’d read—“There is no force 
in the world so powerful as an idea whose time has come.” 

“I realized,” he says, “that if I'd sponsored that bill four 
years before, I wouldn’t have made a dent in the opposi- 
tion.” 

One year, during his incumbency in the legislature, Phil 
was voted by Oregon newsmen as the best senator in the 
state. 

Politically Phil Hitchcock would not fit neatly into any 
category such as “liberal” or “conservative.” As logging su- 
perintendent for the White Swan Lumber Company, he sees 
labor-management questions from many angles. He is op- 
posed to so-called “right-to-work” laws, but would “favor 
legislation requiring democratic procedures and responsible 
use of funds in unions.” 

“Abuses exist in some unions,” he says, “but I wouldn't 
destroy unions. What they need is a sense of responsibility 
commensurate with their power.” 

His watchword in public office was his conviction that 
“the real test of democracy is not so much that the majority 
rule, but that the rights of minorities are respected and 
protected.” In 1956, Phil was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator from Oregon, but 
was defeated in the primary. 

Political and social issues, Phil feels, do not enter into 
his presidency of United Presbyterian Men. The Church, 
he believes, has the right and the duty to speak on such 
issues, but this is the prerogative of the General Assembly. 
“The positions taken by the Assembly become the posi- 
tions of UPM.” The function of UPM, he says, “is simply 
to support the program of the Church and to bring more 
men into active service in the Church.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Fifty-seven-year-old Philip Hitchcock started logging at fif- 
teen, tried many other jobs, but still prefers to work with 
lumber. His present position is logging superintendent of 
White Swan Lumber Company, in Washington. 








On his way to make one of several hundred speeches as 
president of United Presbyterian Men, Phil prepares his 
four-passenger Cessna, which he uses in business and on 
UPM travel in the Northwestern states. 
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Peacemaker 


The day Dag Hammarskjold died, it seemed to us 
that all mankind must echo the plaint of Job to God: 

“Why hast thou made me thy mark? 

Why have I become a burden to thee? .. . 

“Does it seem good to thee to oppress, 

to despise the work of thy hands 

and favor the designs of the wicked? ... 
“He has stripped from me my glory 

and taken the crown from my head.” 

For surely Dag Hammarskjold was one of the glories 
of the human race, a man doing the work of men for 
men. quietly, bravely, compassionately. 

That such a man should be taken from us seemed 
a malevolent blow, a blow too heavy to bear. He alone 
seemed to stand a chance of reconciling warring Congo 
factions, perhaps even, in the end, of helping to relax 
the East-West tensions which have crystallized around 
Berlin. Add also Angola, Algeria, Israeli-Arab prob- 
lems, disarmament—the list of sore places in the world 
needing the touch of a skilled and devoted lover of 
mankind like Hammarskjold is long. The day he died, 
our danger, already disquietingly great, seemed mul- 
tiplied. 

it did not take the memorial programs on radio and 
television to summon up for us the timbre and inflec- 
tion of his voice, with its unmistakably Scandinavian 
lilt. We could recall his slight figure, his alert blue eyes. 
his composed way of listening to the most fire-eating 
of UN speechmakers. An unimpressive man to the out- 
ward eye, he was nevertheless, we discovered as our 
sense of personal, aching loss mounted, one of the firm- 
est pillars shoring up the world’s wobbly hopes for 
peace. 

He was a peacemaker, one of the sons of God. Yet 
he was neither appeaser, moralizer, nor starry-cyed 
idealist. A modern hero in a business suit, he flew in- 
detatigably from place to place in quest of a little more 
understanding, a little less belligerence between man 
and man. His devotion to this quest made him able to 
absorb even the most stinging attacks upon his person 
with dignity and grace 
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Now that he is gone, each man must take upon him. 
self more of the weight of agony Dag Hammarskjold 
bore on behalf of the whole agonizing world. 


Teeth for Teeth 


We happened to be immersed in a gather-to-gabble 
fest the other evening in which the primary topic of 
conversation was people who park across other people's 
driveways. This is a subject which intrudes only mar- 
ginally into our consciousness, but the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were discussing it so eagerly all happen to 
live near the football field in our town. When autumn 
comes, game-goers invariably block their driveways, 
and occasionally come right up onto their lawns in 
search of a place to leave their gas-buggies. 

It does no good to speak to the police if your drive 
is blocked, they said; the constabulary are all busy up- 
town putting tickets on the cars of those whose meters 
have just run out. You can write little notes, ranging 
from polite to blasphemous, and place them on the 
steering wheels of the offenders. But it seemed to be 
agreed that most miscreants just ignore them. 

The efficacy of letting the air out of the tires of 
driveway-blockers was gone into at some length. The 
consensus seemed to be that this makes things worse, 
since then you have not only the disabled car but the 
one from the service station parked athwart your 
premises. 

Finally the ingenious scheme of one victim was re- 
ported. It seems that this man, an officer in his church 
by the way, noted down the license number of the of- 
fender who had driven across his lawn, leaving it 
pretty well torn up. Through the state department of 
motor vehicles, he discovered the owner's name and 
address. 

Waiting until a night when the ground was good 
and soggy, the avenger drove fifty miles to the town 
where the owner of the offending auto lived, and drove 
ceremoniously across his lawn. No other-cheek-turning 
for these Old Testament types, at least on Saturdays. 
Just teeth for teeth, and lawn for lawn. 
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Specifically Speaking 


Few families faced with the question, “Shall we adopt 
a baby?” would find it a practical suggestion. Most 
parents would be certain that they were too old, or 
the budget would suffer too much strain; the nightly 
vigils would look unappetizing, the cost of education 
formidable. But just take a baby—any baby—to their 
door, explaining that this particular infant needs a 
home, and see what happens. 

Institutions and agencies, including the Church at 
pledging time, do well to remember that specifics usu- 
ally have greater appeal than generalities. The principle 
behind this truth can be applied in many ways. Could 
Mr. Johnson help with the church’s every-member 
canvass? Afraid not; he’s a busy man, and his affairs 
take him out of town a good deal of the time. But, 
would Mr. Johnson make ten calls—here’s the list— 
sometime during the week end? Chances are, he'll 
do it. 

Women’s organizations may have a firmer grasp on 
this truth than men’s. Women know that it’s more fun 
to raise money for a carpet to put in the pastor’s study 
than it is to round up contributions for the church main- 
tenance fund. So if you have some job which needs 
doing, some “baby” who needs to be adopted, wrap 
him in a blanket and take him to the prospective foster 
home. Whether he cries or coos, he will be a real, 
specific baby, and therefore irresistible. 


Moonstruck 


In medieval times, it was sometimes held that par- 
ticularly aberrant behavior came from the power of 
the moon at the full. Maybe this theory will have to 
be revived to explain the enthusiasm of some of our 
top leaders, some scientists, and a lot of the public 
for a trip to the moon which has been unreliably esti- 
mated to cost between twenty and forty billion dollars 
~nobody is quite sure which. 

Some of the scientists have evidently begun to won- 
der about the validity of a program which will take 
that kind of dough, and which may also, according to 
the head man at, Oak Ridge, present to the traveler 
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some radiation hazards not originally envisaged. Physi- 
cist Alvin M. Weinberg, writing in The New York Times, 
suggests that space may be “a much more hostile en- 
vironment than we had suspected even five years ago.” 

He goes on to raise a far more fundamental question 
than the risks of a trip to the moon: is moon-exploring 
the best possible scientific use of our twenty (or forty) 
billion dollars? A poll conducted among the members 
of the American Astronomical Society suggests that our 
top stargazers are not convinced of the overwhelming 
scientific worth of getting a man on the moon. Thirty- 
six per cent of the 381 members who answered the 
questionnaire thought a manned moon-journey would 
be of great scientific value, 29 per cent thought it could 
be of moderate value, while 35 per cent could see little 
worth to science in the project. 

Dr. Weinberg, a humane scientist, makes several 
suggestions of possible lines of experimentation which, 
to his mind, offer hope for more than just one-upmanship 
vis-a-vis the Soviets. “I suspect that most Americans 
would prefer to belong to the society which first gave 
the world a cure for cancer [rather] than to the society 
which puts the first astronaut on Mars,” he writes. And 
a religious thinker, R. B. Y. Scott, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, raises a similar question about our burgeoning 
manned-flight program. “It seems fantastic,” says he, 
“that research on heart disease must be supported by 
collecting dollar bills from door to door, while sums 
like these are tossed to the space scientists and techni- 
cians with hardly a quaver.” 

Perhaps it’s time for our citizens and our leaders, 
political and scientific, to quaver a little. Are we per- 
haps already moonstruck if manned moonflight seems 


to be our best buy? 


Canine Couture 


The world of high fashion for dogs is one into which 
we seldom stray. But we happened upon an account 
of an exhibition put on by the National Association of 
the Pet Industry which left us incredulously gasping. 
It seems that the latest thing in the way of coats for 
Fido is a winter garment made of mink with a satin 
lining. For lounging around the house, one’s canine 
companion is supposed to wear a velvet jacket, bor- 
dered in mink, and for going out on wet days, he wears 
rubberized boots. The slogan of this association is: 
“Help fight juvenile delinquency. Buy a pet for a child 
today.” Of course, everybody wants to fight juvenile 
delinquency, but we think the Association of the Pet 
Industry is barking up a wrong tree. At the very least, 
it is trying to chase two rabbits in opposite directions. 
Quite possibly a boy who has a dog to love may be 
better adjusted, happier, and less antisocial than a boy 
without one. But a boy who has a dog who has a mink 
coat is another proposition altogether. Such a boy 
would worry us considerably, Our children’s dog wears 
his own, old dog-fur coat all the time; no rubbers, 
cither. 
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World Churchmen 
Condemn Nuclear Tests 


Churchmen from many countries last 
month joined in condemning the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests by Russia and the 
United States. 

Nuclear testing, declared spokesmen 
for the World Council of Churches, will 
accelerate the arms race, increase the risk 
of war, and endanger the health of pres- 
ent and future generations. “We trust,” 
said the Council statement, “that world 
conscience may be stirred and world pub- 
lic opinion consolidated in order that in- 
stead of a general resumption of tests, 
there may be a resumption of negotia- 
tions designed with all sincerity to bring 
about a reliable agreement to cease tests.” 

The World Council statement, which 
expressed “profound concern and dis- 
may” at Russia’s “unilateral” decision to 
resume testing, was drafted before Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced that the United 
States would have to resume its nuclear 
program. The United States program, 
however, will be conducted underground 
with no fallout. 

The statement was signed by Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva, general sec- 
retary of the WCC; Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry of New York, chairman of its Central 
Committee and president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; and Dr. 
Ernest A. Payne of London, vice-chair- 
man of the Central Committee and gen- 
eral secretary of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain. 

They noted that the World Council 
and the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs have “on many oc- 
casions over a number of years” regis- 
tered opposition whenever unilateral re- 
sumption of tests has been proposed. 
This position has been widely endorsed 
by many of the WCC’s 176 member- 
Churches, they said. The CCIA is a joint 
agency of the World Council and the 
International Missionary Council. 
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War is “not a thing that is bound to 
happen,” the Vatican Radio declared in 
a broadcast urging the renunciation of 
the testing and use of nuclear weapons 
and calling for a general control of arma- 
ments. “The invention of nuclear arms 
has so alarmed humanity that there is 
now a determined movement finally to 
outlaw all wars of aggression,” the sta- 
tion noted. The broadcast stressed that 
the obligation of peace resting upon na- 
tions and peoples has become “trans- 
formed into an obligation to negotiate 
sincerely and practically, any time diver- 
gencies and differences appear.” 

Moreover, it added, “the obligation of 
accepting agreement, the willingness to 
become a signatory to treaties, and the 
readiness to associate with conventions 
that guarantee reciprocal rights and com- 
mon prosperity are now becoming more 
urgent than ever in the face of a possible 
nuclear war.” 

It said that peace “is not a luxury or 
an arbitrary pastime dependent upon the 


The Reverend P. Bourguet (foreground) of 
French Reformed Church, is new chairman 
of Evropean Area Presbyterian Alliance. 


moods or ambitions of great or small 
powers,” but is “the first obligation of 
peoples and governments” because it is a 
“guarantee of the riches given by God 
to individuals and nations and a precept 
of the divine law.” 

Dr. Yitzhak Nissim, Chief Rabbi of 
Israel, in a Jewish New Year’s message, 
appealed to spiritual leaders in Israel and 
throughout the world to join forces 
against “an armament race which endan- 
gers the very existence of mankind.” Dr. 
Nissim, whose message was broadcast by 
the Israeli Radio on the eve of Rosh Ha- 
shana, stressed that “a spiritual revival 
and a return to God offers the only safe- 
guard of true peace.” 

Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord 
of Washington condemned President 
Kennedy’s decision to resume under- 
ground atomic bomb testing and declared 
it “has brought sorrow to the hearts of 
many.” The Bishop, in a special state- 
ment, said: “It had appeared that we had 
gained a psychological and moral victory 
by our unwillingness to follow the action 
of the Soviet Union, and by our request 
to the Soviet Union that the Soviets un- 
dertake new disarmament negotiations. 

“We had taken the offensive for peace, 
and the world had reacted to it in our 
favor,” said Bishop Lord. “But this ad- 
vantage now seems to have been lost.” 

Condemning Russia’s resumption of 
nuclear weapons testing, Canon Lewis 
John Collins of St. Paul’s (Anglican) Ca- 
thedral in London warned Great Britain 
and the United States against falling 
“into the temptation to play tit for tat” 
by copying the Soviet action. Promi- 
nently identified with disarmament ef- 
forts, Canon Collins is chairman of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
England. 

He said: “Like the Gadarene swine 
(the swine into which Jesus drove the 
spirit of the demoniac), the nations of 
the world find themselves rushing toward 
the edge of the cliff, and—may God grant 
us grace to repent—if we do not soon tum 
to loving, we shall fall headlong into the 
sea. 


Churches Called 
“Minority Movements” 


Christian churches, regardless of dif- 
fering confessional doctrines, were sum- 
moned last month to join in bringing 4 
new climate of spiritual hope and joy to 
a world darkened by fear and despair. 
This statement was contained in a letter 
to Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
in Europe and was issued by the Euro 
pean Council of the World Presbyterian 
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Alliance at the conclusion of the first 
meeting since 1956. The letter was ap- 
proved by 200 delegates from twenty- 
four of twenty-eight of the member de- 
nominations. 

Related to the theme of the meeting, 
“The Service of the Christian in Europe 
Today,” the letter said that “we as Chris- 
tian Churches of different confessions 
have to reach out to one another, to learn 
from one another, to help one another as 
allies in a common struggle, and to grow 
together in the fullness of Christ. We 
have to do so, not in order to build to- 
gether a larger and more powerful eccle- 
siastical body as an end in itself, but in 
order to witness in greater fullness and 
obedience to Him Who is the Lord of 
this whole world.” 

Stressing that “we are all minority 
movements in a world where material 
values are preponderant and where men 
behave as if God does not exist,” the let- 
ter said this fact “calls us to realism, the 
more so because we know that we are 
all part of this world and that our con- 
formity with it is far greater than we 
would like to believe on Sundays. 

“Here,” it said, “no glorious history, no 
political influence, no impressive eccle- 
siastical prestige can help us. We there- 
fore summon you to awake to your world, 
your church, and yourself. For we are 
the body of Christ, and our hope is in 
him alone. He has called us to live in fel- 
lowship with him and to be his represen- 
tatives in the world.” 

The letter said that not only must the 
Church be always crossing the boun- 
daries erected between it and the world, 
but the individual Christian must always 
be making positive decisions in his desire 
to serve the world. 

However, it cautioned, “we should not 
make our choices of service in an individ- 
ualistic way. As members of the Chris- 
tian Churches all over Europe, we should 
come together to study the Bible, to pray 
to God for the needs of the Church and 
the world, and to seek common ways of 
serving our fellow men in the smaller 
circle of our daily lives and in the wider 
circle of our social and political responsi- 
bilities.” 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Dr. Marcel Pradervand, general secre- 
tary of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
who also serves as European Area secre- 
tary; Albert Finet, editor of the Paris 
weekly Réforme; Dr. Joseph L. Hro- 
madka, dean of the Jan Comenius Theo- 
logical Faculty in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia; and Dr. I. M. Fraser, director of 
the recently opened ecumenical center 
in Dunblane, Scotland. 
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Senate Resolution Urged 
On “Fourth Major Faith” 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin, pointing to the recent action of the 
Wisconsin state legislature in extending 
official recognition to the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches as America’s fourth “major 
faith,” has asked the Senate to act on a 
resolution which would declare it the 
wish of that body that Eastern Orthodoxy 
should be so recognized. 

The resolution, now pending before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, was in- 
troduced by Senators Clifford Case of 
New Jersey and Claiborne Pell of Rhode 
Island. 

Meanwhile, the number of resolutions 
in the House of Representatives that 
would have that body take similar action 
was increased to five. Sponsors are Rep- 
resentatives James G. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Blatnik of Minnesota, John 
C. Kunkel of Pennsylvania, Arch Moore 
of West Virginia, and Robert F. Ells- 
worth of Kansas. 

The joint resolution of the Wisconsin 
legislature, taking note that “where pub- 
lications are made concerning the major 
religious faiths, only Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews are mentioned,” declared 
that “the forms and official papers of the 
State and local governmental units [of 
Wisconsin] which refer to the major 
faiths shall be changed to Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Eastern Orthodox, and Jews.” 

It further requests “all media of com- 
munication and all citizens to include the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches when refer- 
ring to the major religious faiths.” 


Colombia Peace Corps Plan 


Stirs Church-State Issues 

Ticklish problems in Church-State re- 
lationships loom on the horizon as the 
Peace Corps gets under way. 

Presbyterians will recall that the 173rd 
General Assembly of The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. commended 
the Peace Corps as an “effort to aid un- 
derdeveloped countries,” and “to further 
international good will.” However, the 
Assembly made it clear that the corpo- 
rate Church “should not participate in 
sponsorship or administration” of Peace 
Corps projects, while endorsing partici- 
pation therein by individual Presbyte- 
rians. 

One of the early Peace Corps efforts 
is to be directed toward the building of 
schools in rural Colombia. Protestants 
have manifested concern about the pres- 
ervation of Church-State separation in 
this project. 

Protestant missionaries to Colombia 


have raised questions as to why new 
schools should be built in rural areas of 
Colombia when Colombian police have 
closed more than 200 Protestant schools 
in rural communities there in recent 
years. They suggest that a simpler plan 
would be to reopen these schools. 

Since education in Colombia is under 
the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is assumed that schools built 
through Peace Corps efforts would be 
administered by that Church. Whether 
non-Catholic Peace Corps volunteers 
would be welcome in Colombia is du- 
bious. 

In the light of these facts, C. Stanley 
Lowell, associate director of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for the Sep- 
aration of Church and State (POAU), 
has addressed a question to R. Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., director of the Peace Corps, 
as to the propriety of a project in Colom- 
bia. Shriver has insisted that the Peace 
Corps will not “do business with coun- 
tries which discriminate against racial or 
religious groups.” 

“If you study the record,” wrote Mr. 
Ix well in a letter to Mr. Shriver, “you 
will discover that our State Department 
has repeatedly had to intervene with Co- 
lombian authorities on behalf of Ameri- 
can Protestants who have suffered all 
manner of abuse and discrimination be- 
cause of their religion in Colombia.” 





Deadlines for 
Scholarship Applicants 


High school seniors who want to 
qualify for the National Presbyterian 
College Scholarship Competition are 
reminded of the following deadline 
dates: 

1. October 17 or 21, for taking 
the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. The student should register 
with the high school principal to 
take the test. 

2. November 10, for mailing the 
scholarship application. An applica- 
tion may be secured from: National 
Presbyterian College Scholarships, 
830 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 

To be eligible, a student must be 
(a) a communicant member of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; 
(b) planning to attend one of the 
forty-five colleges related to the 
Board of Christian Education; (c) 
in the upper third of his class at the 
end of his junior year of secondary 
school. 














Prisoner’s-eye view of the Reverend Andrew 8B. Smither, chaplain to 700 prisoners 
questions about God and prayer in the celilblocks than during seventeen years as a 


Ey 


ab 


in three St. Louis jails. “Il hear more 
pastor to local congregations,” he says. 


Behind the Bars in a City Jail 


Andrew B. Smither, 
spectacled United Presbyterian minister 


a balding, be- 


in his late fifties, is pastor to some of the 
most wanted men in St. Louis—in police 
terms—and some of the least wanted by 
their families. His parish is the 700 men 
in the area’s three penal institutions: the 
city jail. the city 


workhouse 


workhouse, and the 
Half of his day is 
spent visiting men in the cellblocks, the 
rest in keeping in touch with families or 


county 


helping solve complicated legal prob- 
lems for the men behind bars 


In the city jail, where Mr. Smither 
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spends much of his time, interviews are 
held in the chapel, a converted cellblock 
on the sixth floor. A trusty escorting a 
prisoner to the chapel walks across two 
metal plates in the floor. Directly above 
the men are two heavy hooks. In the days 
when prisoners were hanged, two men 
could be executed simultaneously. Inside 
the chapel, the trusty and prisoner pass 
two dozen pews and go to a small table 
in front of the altar, now draped with a 
sheet. The furnishings are simple—an 
American flag, a cross on the wall, and a 
two-foot statue of Dismas, the traditional 


name for the repentant thief crucified 
with Christ. As the chaplain and denim- 
clad prisoner talk quietly, sunlight 
throws barred shadows across the two 
figures. Ten minutes later, the prisoner 
walks to the rear of the chapel, and an- 
other comes forward. 

Chaplain Smither, whose ministry is 
made possible by the Metropolitan 
Church Federation of St. Louis, has 
talked with many of these men earlier. A 
twenty-four-year-old man is an experi 
enced safecracker interested in learning 
whether he can be helped to reform his 
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Chaplain Smither discusses cases with 
Judge R. J. G. Hoester, of circuit court. 


life. Another is a child-molester obviously 
in need of psychiatric care, which An- 
drew so far has been unable to arrange. 
Several seek assistance in obtaining a 
parole, and the promise of jobs, the latter 
a difficult request to fulfill. Others are 
confronted with divorces by wives who 
feel the men have neglected their fam- 
ilies. 

Andrew talks freely, but with sadness, 
about some of the men. He meets fre- 
quently with a nineteen-year-old boy, an 
illiterate who stutters. Avoided by the 
inmates, the boy sits for hours on his 
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Try this old New England Recipe 
from a young Gold Ribbon winner 


Perkins 


Family Rolls 


“This recipe has been in my family for years—my mother 
won with it, too,” says teen-ager Cheryl Perkins of 
Madison, Maine, Gold Ribbon Winner for the best yeast 
baking at the Skowhegan Fair. “I think your family 

will like my recipe, too, but be sure to use 

Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s so 

fast-rising and easy to use. I know you'll 

turn out wonderful baking every time.” 


accor eee eee esses 


“ 


2% cups milk 
2 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
¥Y% cup lard 
2 cups very warm water 
2 packages or cakes Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, active dry or compressed 
15 to 16 cups sifted flour (about) 


Scald milk; stir in sugar, salt, and lard. 
Cool to lukewarm. Measure very warm 
water in large bowl. Sprinkle or crumble 
in Fleischmann’s Yeast. Stir to dissolve. 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and half 
the flour. Beat well. Add enough remain- 
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PERKINS FAMILY ROLLS Makes about 4 dozen 


ing flour to make stiff dough. Turn out on 
lightly floured board; knead until smooth. 
Place in greased bowl; turn once to grease 
all sides. Cover, let rise in warm place 
until double, about 1 hour. Punch down. 
Cover; let rise until double, about 30 min- 
utes. Shape into rolls. Place on greased 
baking sheets or layer-cake pans. Cover; 
let rise until double, about 1 hour. Bake at 
375°F. (mod.) about 30 minutes. 
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Supreme in beauty 

and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 

for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Bros. & Co. 
1114 So. 4th St. 


Greenville, Illinois 








TOP QUALITY PECAN MEATS 


We grow, pack, and ship our shelled pecan | 


meats. Prices available now. 
For complete details, write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 
GLENNVILLE, GEORGIA 
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HIGHER EARNINGS 
with 
INSURED SAFETY 

1% 


Current 
Annual 
Interest 


Accounts Insured 
to $10,000 By An 


Agency Of The 2 
U.S. Government 
Paid 4 Times A Year 


RECEIVE A BETTER return on your 
savings than offered by many “blue chip” 
stocks. No fluctuations in value. Legal 
investment for Building Funds, Founda- 
tions, Endowments, Trusts, etc. 





SAVE BY AIRMAIL 
WE PAY POSTAGE BOTH WAYS 
Special 1-day airmail service for East- 
ern accountholders. We're as close as 
your nearest mailbox! 











Funds postmarked by the 10th earn from the 
Ist. Send for Free Booklet 
“Questions and Answers important to Savers.” 


PRUDENTIAL SAVINGS 


H. N. Berger, President 
522 W. LAS TUNAS DR. + SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
In the heart of the prosperous San Gabriel 


Valley — Center of the fast-growing, four county, 
metropolitan Los Angeles area. 


and loan association 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, PEACEMAKER 


D* HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary-General of the United Nations 
until his death last month, said in 1953 that the success of 
the UN depended upon its being “blessed by Almighty God and 
founded on changeless religious principles.” He often spoke of 
“tremendous help” provided the UN by the world’s churches. In 
1957 he said, “What we do here [at the UN] is of little avail 
without the support of the world’s spiritual leaders and those 
who have the courage to follow them.” 

The day following the airplane crash in which Mr. Hammar- 
skjold was killed, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of The 
United Presbyterian Church’s General Assembly, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“All who have looked to the United Nations as a strong support 
for universal justice and world peace will mourn the tragic loss 
of Dag Hammarskjold, its Secretary-General, as he gave his life 
in the line of duty. His devotion to his task without fear or favor 
toward any quarter will be an example for any who would 
establish the coming world community despite the political chasms 
of our day. 

“In the providence of God, let us pray that his tragic death 
may be used by Him to further the bright ideal of peace in the 
world for which Dag Hammarskjold gave his life, and let us 
throw our strength and support into those efforts for peace and 





order that he was so ably conducting.” 








bunk and stares at the wall. “He was the 
ugly duckling of the family,” Andrew 
says. “Once he told me that when he 
came home his mother would act ‘as if I 
wasn't there.” Angered, he held up a 
man who offered him a lift. The boy then 
took his girl friend and her mother for a 
ride and wrecked the car, killing the 
mother. The boy's father was recently 
placed in the same jail on disorderly con- 
duct charges. Andrew would like to have 
the boy committed to a state hospital 
where he might learn eventually to read 
and to speak clearly. 

Chaplain Smither believes that grind- 
ing poverty helps embitter a number of 
men who frankly tell him that burglary 
offers a better way of life. “Three-quar- 
ters of the men in jail are Negroes,” he 
states, “for whom making an honest liv- 
ing is especially difficult.” One man, typi- 
cal of many, was jailed for nonsupport. 
By signing the papers charging desertion, 
the wife assured herself and the eight 
children of $200 a month from the state, 
an amount much higher than the hus- 
band could earn. “No wonder the wife 
didn’t look forward to the end of his sen- 
tence.” To make matters worse, a person 
who had offered him a job reneged on 
the promise. 

“Seven out of ten released from prison 
will be back again, rejected either by 
their families or the community. Chances 
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are, it will be within ninety days.” 

In his talks to church and civic groups, 
Andrew underscores the urgency of pro- 
viding jobs for exconvicts. He recalls a 
professional thief who served his time, 
then returned home to Texas. Hired by 
an oil-drilling crew, the man spent the 
twenty-five dollars given him upon re- 
lease to purchase special clothing for the 
job. Two days later he was fired. The 
reason: he was an excon. In several 
months, Andrew recognized the former 
prisoner among a line-up of new inmates. 
The car thief told Andrew that, desperate 
at not finding another job, he returned 
to the only profession he knew. 

“Tll never forget wishing good luck to 
one inmate just before he was released. 
‘Thanks,’ he said, ‘same to you—but you 
don’t need it.’” 

How often is a prison chaplain suc- 
cessful? If complete rehabilitation is the 
standard, the answer is “infrequently.” 
A job found, a parole arranged, a family 
held together: these are a chaplain’s lim- 
its of success. A few men who have made 
the grade to a normal existence have ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Chaplain 
Smither. 

“What is important to me,” he says, “is 
that someone who cares becomes part of 
the experience of the hundreds I see who 
are lonely, bitter, or frustrated. The same 
persons for whom Jesus expressed the 
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greatest concern—the poor, the sick, and 
the prisoners—are often the most neg- 
lected by church people. I am in the 
jails so prisoners today can understand 
something of Christ’s love.” —C.G.K, 


The Slow War 
Against Religion 


Friction between communists and © 
those who do not share their materialist | 
philosophy occurred last month in sev- | 


eral countries. 


In Cuba, the Castro regime, in one 
of its most ruthless and drastic moves 
to combat so-called counterrevolution- 
ary elements among the Roman Catholic 
clergy, expelled Bishop Eduardo Boza 
Masvidal and 135 priests from the coun- 
try, reducing by nearly a half the num- 
ber of priests remaining in Cuba. 

Attacks upon Roman Catholic clergy 
featured the orations of Castro support- 
ers as they attended the funeral of Ar- 
naldo Socorro, seventeen, who was killed 
by a gunshot during a riotous demonstra- 
tion in Havana. 

Marching Catholics—protesting a gov- 
ernment ban on a religious procession- 
were fired on by Cuban soldiers. Govern- 
ment officials charged that the youth 
had been killed by bullets fired from a 
church. 

Jesus Soto, secretary general of the 
Cuban Workers Confederation, assailed 
“counterrevolutionary priests” in his ad- 
dress before thousands attending the fu- 
neral. He demanded death before a firing 
squad for those responsible for the 
youth’s death. 

Revolucion, a semiofficial newspaper, 
claimed that “clerical Falangist counter- 
revolutionaries” had fired the shots that 
killed young Socorro near the Church of 
Our Lady of Charity in downtown Ha- 
vana. 

Radio Havana, a Castro mouthpiece, 
charged that “Yankee imperialism” paid 
the Catholic clergy. Revolucién declared 
that the demonstration was provoked to 
provide an excuse for new attacks on 
Cuba. 

The disorders, which resulted in the 
death of the youth and the injury of 
seven others, occurred first in the town 
of Caibarien, then in Havana. In the cap- 
ital, some of the crowd shouted, “Cuba, 
si; Russia, no,” “Down with commu- 
nism,” and “Viva Cristo,” while still 
others burned communist flags. When 
marchers surged toward the Presidential 
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palace, troops fired in the air to halt the 
demonstrators. When some failed to halt, 
bullets were fired into the crowd. 


in Germany, Soviet Zone authorities, 
in a move branded in German church 
circles as one of unprecedented cynicism, 
barred Dr. Kurt Scharf, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID), from returning to 
East Berlin after he had paid an eight- 
hour visit to West Berlin on official busi- 
ness. 

The action was taken despite the fact 
that the East German officials, acceding 
to a request from the management of the 
Evangelical Church of Berlin-Branden- 
burg, had issued a temporary pass to Dr. 
Scharf permitting him to cross the bor- 
der barricades. 

When Dr. Scharf, who has resided in 
East Berlin since 1951, returned to the 
border checkpoint, communist police 
took away his documents. Thirty minutes 
later, he was informed that he would not 
be allowed to re-enter East Berlin and 
that the decision was “final and not sub- 
ject to further discussion.” His identity 
card and pass were confiscated. 

The reason given for Dr. Scharf’s ex- 
pulsion was that he had retained his 
West Berlin identity card and thus failed 
to make clear his claim to East Berlin 
citizenship. 

The communist authorities charged 
that in a letter sent to Walter Ulbrecht, 
chairman of the East German State 
Council, on August 16, Dr. Scharf had 
complained that the communist seal-off 
measures meant that Berlin families 
would be divided. Officials told the 
churchman that since his family lived in 
West Berlin, he should have the oppor- 
tunity to live with them. 

The officials also declared that Dr. 
Scharf, as chairman of the EKID Coun- 
cil, was head of an “illegal, antipeace 
organization.” 

Dr. Scharf promptly rejected this 
charge as completely baseless. He went 
on to say that he had turned in his West 
Berlin identity card in 1951 and that the 
East Berlin authorities frequently re- 
jected an application for his family to 
move to East Berlin also. 

His objections waved aside, Dr. Schart 
was obliged to leave his official car and 
to return to West Berlin on foot. 

Subsequently, the EKID Council, 
meeting in West Berlin, issued a state- 
ment saying: “We are disgusted that 
such a cynical and lie-filled expulsion of 
the Council’s chairman and the obstruc- 
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VANTED 


SOMEONE 
TO LOVE US 


Hand in hand, frightened hungry children 


. 3 walk along an unfriendly street. No one stops 


2 to see if they need help. Thousands of these 
children find their way into the British Colony 


Mm of Hong Kong. 


i Christian Herald 


Industrial Missions in China 
27 East 39th Street * Room 37 
New York 16, N. ¥. 


MY NAME, scccccccccccccceccccceseccs 


ADDRESS... cccccccccccccccccccsecccese 


city, ZONE, STATE. ccccccccccccccccece 


YOUR GIFT IS Tf 


Just four miles over the mountain, is the 
border of Red China, On this side of the 
mountain is Freedom. Here there is Christian 
Herald to answer the sobs of these children. 
They are given food, clothing and schooling. 
More than these, they are given a real home 
to take away the sting of loneliness. 


Do you want to help a little girl or a little 
boy? Would you like to have a stake in 
tomorrow? You can build a rainbow of peace, 
with one end on the border of China and the 
other on your own doorstep. You can keep 
them well and happy—keep them from being 
little beggars on the street. You can save 
them for leadership in their country, 


Ten dollars a month is all it takes to “adopt” 
one of these little ragged waifs. You will 
receive a picture of “your” child as soon as 
he is assigned to you. You will learn of his 
history and background. You will be able to 
correspond directly with your “adoptee’. At 
any time you may cancel this arrangement. 
Nothing binds you but the heartstrings of a 
child, You don’t have to send a year’s sup- 
port now—not even six months. 


Just ten dollars—so that we can tell one more 
child somebody wants him, The need is urgent 
—there are many more homeless, hungry 
parentless waifs. We must not fail them! 
Will you help now? 


WON’T YOU MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY? 
WwW 
= oe 


Please enroll me as a “sponsor” for a 
homeless child and send my child's 
picture and case history as soon as 
possible 


0 I enclose $10 as my first month’s 
gift. I will endeavor to give $10 
each month but I understand I 
may cancel the arrangement at 

any time. 


oO I enclose $120 for a full year’s 
care, 


0 I cannot provide complete sup- 
ow for a child, but I wish to 

ave a share. Please accept my 

gift in the amount of §.............. 


AX DEDUCTIBLE 
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tion of his duties are possible. We raise 
our voice for the right of unhampered 
religious freedom guaranteed even by 
the East German constitution.” 

The West Berlin government de- 
nounced the communist action against 
Dr. Scharf as “a most cynical form of de- 
portation.” It said that this measure, to- 
gether with the assertion that EKID was 
an illegal, antipeace organization, “shows 
that the Soviet Zone regime shrinks from 
no form of hypocrisy, distortion, lies, in- 
sidiousness, and brutality.” 

Also in Germany, a Protestant pastor 
in the Soviet Zone wrote to the Dresden 
District Council asking to be relieved of 
his East German citizenship “in protest 
against the conscientious pressure” ex- 
erted by the communist regime. 

Identified only as Pastor Hertel of 
Bautzen, he was later reported to have 
withdrawn his request at the suggestion 
of the management of the Lutheran 
Church of Saxony. 

Demanding that his family also be per- 
mitted to revoke their citizenship, the 
pastor wrote that “we have sustained 
citizenship with patience, but since the 
burden becomes ever more unbearable, 
we ask to be relieved of East German 
citizenship and given a stateless status. 

“As Christians,” Pastor Hertel added, 
“we cannot approve of a state which rec- 
ognizes only citizens professing a ‘social- 
ist conscience.’ Since such a conscience 
must necessarily be atheistic, we Chris- 
tians are unable to profess ourselves as 
East German citizens.” 

The clergyman’s petition stirred a 
large-scale communist propaganda cam- 
paign marked by public meetings at 
which Bishop Gottfried Noth, head of 
the Saxony Church, was asked how long 
his Church would “tolerate people like 
Hertel in its ranks.” 


In Poland, sharp intensification of the 
Church-State conflict was foreseen in the 
wake of a new government decree aimed 
at complete state control of religious in- 
struction in the predominantly Roman 
Catholic country. 

Trybuna Ludu, official communist or- 
gan, disclosed that the decree was issued 
secretly by the Ministry of Education in 
August. 

It noted that the schools had already 
been reopened on September 1 with all 
religious classes abolished. This means 
a repudiation of the 1956 agreement be- 
tween the government and the Catholic 
Church which provided for religious in- 
struction in all the state schools. 
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The next step, according to the com- 
munist paper, will be control of catechet- 
ical and other religious instruction out- 
side the schools. 

It said the August decree provides that 
religious teaching may be given only by 
priests approved by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, or by qualified lay teachers if 
priests are not available. The decree, the 
paper added, specifically bars monks 
from teaching because it “might affect 
their duties to their orders.” 

According to informed sources, the 
hierarchy has already ordered parish 
priests to ignore the education ministry’s 
order. Meanwhile, priests who had been 
inclined to argue that it is wiser to try to 
get along with the regime as well as pos- 
sible are said to have been aroused by 
what they see as an attack on the right 
to teach Catholic children their religion, 
a right they regard as scarcely less fun- 
damental than freedom to worship. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate 
of Poland, in a recent sermon flatly pro- 
tested against state supervision of cate- 
chism classes even outside normal school 
hours. Evidently alerted to the new gov- 
ernment decree, he declared: “We can 
never agree to this. The public authori- 
ties have the right to try to form the 
world outlook of youth, but this should 
be done without any compulsion and 
without using means which are the prop- 
erty of the nation.” 

When the government ordered a year 
ago that religious instruction in the state 
schools be abolished, Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski made no strong outcry against this 
action, apparently hopeful that the situa- 
tion could be remedied by organizing 
after-school catechism classes in churches 
and parish halls. But now that the gov- 
ernment has moved to control even this 
system of religious instruction, vigorous 
and open resistance on the part of Cath- 
olic leaders seems inevitable. 

According to the reports, state officials 
sent to oversee the religious classes have 
been interrupting them on the pretext 
that this or that teaching material is sub- 
versive, or implicitly hostile to commu- 
nism. 

Because of this interference, the re- 
ports said, the bishops have instructed 
priests to bar any further attendance by 
the communist officials at the religious 
classes. 

The reports said that this has created 
a tense situation which may lead to se- 
rious clashes unless differences are ironed 
out at a meeting of the Joint Church- 
State Commission set up in 1956 when 


religious instruction was authorized in 
all the public schools. Although intro- 
duced under a Church-State agreement 
that year, the religious courses were 
abolished by the government last year. 


In Russia, 2a Communist Party Con- 
gress at Mahatchkala in the Caucasus 
has called upon Moslem leaders in the 
Soviet Union to “modernize” their reli- 
gion and “adapt it to communist ideas.” 

A report of the Congress published in 
Voprossy Filosofii, an official party paper, 
declared that “the aims and ideals of 
Mohammed have been realized in com- 
munist philosophy.” 

Survivals of Islam in the Soviet, it said, 
are “an obstacle to international friend- 
ship” and strengthen “the interests of 
bourgeois nationalists.” The Congress re- 
solved to “persecute without mercy 
[these] survivals” and to “eradicate 
them.” 


The Volkswagen 
in the Congo 


Among the many Protestant ministers 
and laymen from America who are help- 
ing the people of the Congo to develop 
a@ new nation is the Reverend Glenn 
Rocke, a Mennonite. Mr. Rocke works 
with the interdenominational Congo 
Protestant Relief Agency. In cooperation 
with Church World Service, an agency 
of the (U.S.) National Council oj 
Churches, the Congo Agency has distrib- 
uted nearly half a million pounds of food 
in the Congo. In the following report Mr. 
Rocke describes a day of his life as a mis- 
sionary in the battle-torn Congo. 

—THE EDITORS 


The other day I strained my back 
while lifting a heavy box of sugar being 
loaded for delivery to one of the refugee 
centers of Bakwanga. My walking around 
hunched over like Grandpa aroused the 
sympathies of the CPRA (Congo Protes- 
tant Relief Agency) gang. They ordered 
me off the truck deliveries for the day to 
take a short trip to a dispensary with the 
Volkswagen Kombi. The events of the 
rest of the day provided the inspiration 
for this article. : 

The Kombi was well loaded with rice, 
beans, dried fish, and milk. There was no 
room to pick up a group of the ever-pres- 
ent hitchhikers. But I shared the front 
seat with one man who flagged me down. 
It happened that he was a refugee going 
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to his home in the village for which I was 
headed. He was employed as a carpenter 
at Bakwanga and had heard that two of 
his children were very ill. I thought it 
strange that his children should be suf- 
fering, living in a village where food was 
being given out daily. He explained that 
his home was three miles from the food 
center, and his wife did not have strength 
to take the children that far. 

After delivering our load of food, I 
took him to his home. Two of his children 
were at the house. One of them was little 
more than a living skeleton. In the house 
we found food for only one or two meals 
of beans and manioc. His other two chil- 
dren had already been taken to a hospital 
by an uncle. After talking with the fam- 
ily and the neighbors for some time, I left 
the father a five-pound carton of milk 
powder. 

At the car I was accosted by people 
who were going in the direction the car 
was facing and asked for a ride. I ex- 
plained that I had come just to deliver 
food and was not returning to Bakwanga. 
One man lifted his shirt and exposed the 
large scar from his recent operation at 
Miabi hospital. He had been released 
three days ago and had been on the road 
that length of time without any food. He 
had covered fifteen miles on foot and had 
another twenty to reach home. With him 
was a man holding a three-month-old 
baby. His wife had just died at the same 
hospital. 

Ordinarily we do not pick up hitch- 
hikers because we operate on a close time 
schedule in order to get back home each 
day from our hospital and dispensary 
food deliveries. Bad roads and long dis- 
tances mean that we often arrive home 
after dark. If one were to pick up all the 
hitchhikers one meets in a day, a truck 
would not hold them all. But today I was 
free and figured I should “have love” as 
the Africans say, and help them. 

As we drove along, the man who had 
had an operation related how his wife 
and child had stayed at the hospital be- 
cause they were so weak. There they 
would at least receive some food. He was 
going home to get his other two children 
and bring them to the hospital. This man 
was a Christian. 

Shortly, we arrived at the village of 
the man who had lost his wife. I gave 
him a package of milk and wished him 
God’s comfort. I told my other passenger 
that I would take him to a certain bridge 
from where I judged he could walk the 
rest of the way. We arrived at the bridge 
about noontime. I asked him how long it 
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DEAF HEAR AGAIN WITH NEW 
CORDLESS ELECTRONIC CAPSULE 


CHICAGO (Special) — A wonder- 
ful tiny new hearing aid utilizing 
the latest in electronic research— 


that can correct hearing loss with- 
out cords, wires or plastic tubes 
was announced by S. F. Posen, 


noted acoustical authority. 

Posen stated, “This remarkable 
new hearing aid slips in and out of 
the ear as easily as snapping your 
fingers. It provides higher fidelity 
hearing at natural ear-level that can 
help many sufferers from mild hear- 


Posen also announced that a 
thrilling new fully illustrated eal 
reveals all the exciting facts about 
this revolutionary new way to hear 
clearly again. “It is ‘must’ reading 
for everyone with a hearing prob- 
lem,” he added. 

To acquaint readers of this news- 
paper with full details, the book will 

sent free in a plain wrapper on 
request. No obligation. Write today 
to: Dept. 4-291 Beltone Hearing 
Laboratories, 2900 W. 36th St., Che. 
cago 32. A postcard will do. 
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would take for him to walk home now. 
He said it would be night before he got 
there. Again “love caught me,” and we 
kept on for another ten minutes till we 
arrived at a very small mud-and-stick 
house which he called home. Before he 
could get out of the car, his two little 
ones had seen their father and were say- 
ing “Wanyi au,” or “You are mine.” One 
little frail creature had crawled onto his 
lap and was overjoyed to look into her 
father’s face again. Since he had told me 
that he wanted to take the rest of the 
family to the hospital, I offered to take 
him right then. But he wanted some time 
just to rest and talk things over with his 
relatives before leaving. I left them a 
carton of milk and got their names, as I 
hoped to look them up at the hospital in 
the future. 

I went on my way happy to be one of a 
group here in the Congo who are charged 
with the administration of food and relief 
which has been made possible through 
the gifts of many Christians in many 
church denominations in America and 
Europe. Surely this is a great opportunity 
for the Church to express the love of 
Christ, not only in the way of sharing our 
material things but also expressing our 
faith in Christ which results in deeds of 
mercy, compassion, and self-sacrifice. 


Overseas Journalists 
Study at Macalester 


Twelve newspapermen, all under 
thirty years of age, from twelve different 
countries are studying this fall at Macal- 
ester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, under 
a unique program. Harry Morgan, special 
assistant to Macalester president Harvey 
M. Rice, is the chief organizer of the plan 
designed to give journalists from abroad 
a thorough understanding of the United 
States 

During the fall term, the visitors, 
chosen as outstanding newspapermen in 
their respective countries, will study 
American history, politics, and econom- 
ics, and will make field trips to Minnesota 
newspapers, and attend seminars. Then 
each will spend two months working on 
an American newspaper, in widely scat- 
tered parts of the country. After finishing 
their studies at Macalester, the men will 
make a tour of the United States, travel- 
ing by station wagon, under the Ambas- 
sadors for Friendship program organized 
by Morgan. 

The young writers come from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the 
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Netherlands, Nigeria, and Spain. The 
funds for the experiment have been 
raised in part from business and industry. 
The fact that government is not involved 
relieves the fears of the overseas report- 
ers that they might get merely an “offi- 
cial” view of the United States. 

Morgan became interested in the prob- 
lems of interpreting the U.S.A. to people 
in other parts of the world when he at- 
tempted to correct misapprehensions 
about America while working as a volun- 
teer for the Friends Service Committee 
in flood relief in the Netherlands. 


John Rosengrant will conduct “world 
tour of missions in fifteen countries. 


World Tour To Visit 
Fifteen Nations 


For the first time since 1957, a limited 
group of United Presbyterians will tour 
the world under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations. Members of the tour, to be held 
from March 2 through May 6, will visit 
mission work, national churches, as well 
as scenic attractions in fifteen countries. 

Flying westward, the Ecumenical Fel- 
lowship tour will visit cities and towns in 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, India, Nepal, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Jordan, Israel, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

Tour leader will be John Rosengrant, 
secretary for special gifts and annuities 
of the Commission. Mr. Rosengrant, who 
has conducted several similar globe-cir- 
cling seminars, is eminently qualified to 
provide United Presbyterians with an 
understanding not only of church-related 
enterprises but of the political and social 
circumstances with which they are con- 


fronted today. 

Cost of the all-expense, sixty-seven- 
day tour is $3,700. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Rosen- 
grant at the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 


West Indies Tour 
Set for January 


The only National Missions traveling 
seminar scheduled for this winter will 
visit the West Indies and Miami, Florida, 
from January 22 to February 4. The sem. 
inar will include stopovers in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, and 
Miami. In Puerto Rico the groups will 
visit Inter-American University, San Ger- 
man, and United Presbyterian missions. 
Members of the seminar will learn about 
British missions in Jamaica and will see 
some of the work being done among 
Cuban refugees by the First Spanish 
United Presbyterian Church in Miami. 
Days scheduled for the Virgin Islands are 
for rest. 

Round-trip cost of the two-week, all- 
expense air tour is $515 from New York 
City, and $465 from Miami. Travelers 
may extend their stay in Florida if de- 
sired. 

[For further information and reserva- 
tions, write to National Missions Travel, 
Room 1258, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York.] 


Fifteen Episcopalians 
Convicted in Mississippi 


Fifteen Episcopalian ministers were 
arrested and convicted on breach of 
peace charges in Jackson, Mississippi. 
last month. Among them was a son-in- 
law of New York’s Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Reverend Robert L. 
Pierson, of Evanston, Illinois, 

The fifteen were part of a group of 
twenty-eight white and Negro clergy- 
men who had set out on a “prayer pil- 
grimage” from New Orleans to Detroit, 
scene of the triennial General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The announced purpose of the bus tour, 
sponsored by the Episcopal Society for 
Cultural and Racial Upity, was to call 
attention to the “tragedy of immense 
proportions” created by continued seg- 
regation of church-related educational 
institutions. 

Like some 300 others before them, 
the group ran into trouble in trying t© 
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desegregate the white-only Trailways 
bus terminal in Jackson. Judge James L. 
Spencer, of the Jackson municipal court, 
himself an Episcopalian, gave each of 
the twelve white and three Negro min- 
isters who were jailed a fine of two hun- 
dred dollars, and a four-month jail 
sentence. Thirteen of the fifteen were 
subsequently released when each posted 
a five hundred dollar appeal bond, with 
money raised by donations from Episco- 
palians all over the country. Two of the 
men remained in jail in protest against 
the Judge’s ruling. Other members of 
the group moved on to the University 
of the South (Sewanee), an Episcopa- 
lian-related institution, to begin a hun- 
ger strike designed to force integration 
of a concession-operated restaurant on 
the campus. After conferring with Dr. 
Edward McCrady, vice-chancellor of 
the university, the ministers called the 
strike off, announcing that they were 
convinced “the university already has 
under way steps to bring this [desegre- 
gation] about, and that the strike might 
hinder it.” 

Reactions from Episcopalians and 
others around the country to the prayer 
pilgrimage were various. Governor 
Rockefeller supported the action of his 
son-in-law; at the same time he made 
it clear that he would not intervene with 
Mississippi officials, and that he believed 
Mr. Pierson would not wish him to do 
so. The officials appeared unimpressed 
by the fact that they had arrested a 
member of a famous family, “His father- 
in-law may be a big shot up there,” a 
Jackson police officer was quoted as say- 
ing, “but I don’t guess that makes any 
difference to us down here.” 

The Right Reverend Arthur Lichten- 
berger, Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, announced himself as 
favoring such enterprises as the prayer 
pilgrimage. On the other hand, the 
Bishop of Alabama, the Right Reverend 
Charles C. J. Carpenter, suggested that 
his traveling fellow-ministers “seem to 
want to cause irritation and disharmony.” 

Mr. Pierson was not the only son-in- 
law of a famous man to tangle with local 
justice in the South last month. The 
Reverend William S. Coffin, Jr., a United 
Presbyterian minister and chaplain at 
Yale University, who had been arrested 
during the summer with a group of Free- 
dom Riders in Montgomery, Alabama, 
was sentenced to fifteen days in jail and 
given a hundred dollar fine. His father- 
in-law is Artur Rubinstein, well-known 
Pianist. ; 
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Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke Prem Leila 
Children’s Home.” 

Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in. America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month, 
























Christian Children’s Fund, incorpoe COUNTRIES: 
rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
the. largest Protestant orphanage or- lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
ganization in the world, assisting over France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
36,000 children. With its affiliated Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
year. It is registered with the Ad- Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
of the International Cooperation Ad- Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
ministration of the United States Gov- Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
economical and conscientious. Western Germany, American Indians, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 











CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl DD for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 


one year in help by giving $ 


(Name Country) P . 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). (0 Please send me further information. 


Enclosed is payment for the full yaar NAME 
C0 first month (J. Please send me the ADDRESS. 
child’s name, story, address and pic- CITY 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 

pond with the child. Also, that there STATE 
is no obligation to continue the adop- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
tion. are deductible from income tax. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 








The Debate on Debates Begins 


UST one year ago America was in the 
J closing days of a Presidential elec- 
tion that made historic use of the tele- 
vision medium. Partisan feelings may 
have cooled now to the point where the 
power of that medium as the basic Presi- 
dent-maker can be soberly evaluated. 
Directly after the election, of course, no 
such reflection was possible for the vic- 
tors or the vanquished. 

Theodore H. White’s impartial report 
of the election, contained in his best- 
selling book, The Making of the Presi- 
dent 1960 (Atheneum Publishers; 
$6.95), outlines the thesis that Mr. Nix- 
on’s campaign was geared to the projec- 
tion of a particular public image, using 
television at almost saturation stage dur- 
ing the closing days of the campaign. 
This strategy, according to White, was 
arrived at because Mr. Nixon had proved 
already that he could score heavily on 
television, and because he felt that the 
press was hostile to him, hence, he had 
to go over the head of the press to the 
public. He thus staked a good deal on 
his favorable television impact. Yet, un- 
accountably, the topflight advisory team 
which had mapped uses of television 
that were perfectly suited to Mr. Nixon 
cooled its heels through most of the 
campaign. White quotes one disgruntled 
member of the team as saying, “Dick 
blew the election.” White agrees. 

White also sees that the first debate 
turned the tide of the election. Here 
was a new aspect of electioneering. NBC 
and CBS spokesmen estimate that 115 
to 120 million watched one or all of the 
debates, and an Elmo Roper poll esti- 
mates that 57 per cent of the vote was in- 
fluenced by the debates while over four 
million voters made their final decision 
on the basis of the debates. White says 
of the first debate: “Mr. Nixon was de- 
bating with Mr. Kennedy as if a board 
of judges scored points; he rebutted and 
refuted, as he went, the inconsistencies 
and errors of his opponent. Nixon was 
addressing himself to Kennedy—but Ken- 
nedy was addressing himself to the 
audience that was the nation.” 

James Michener, in his partisan and 
partial book Report of a County 
Chairman (Random House; $3.95), 
supports the White theory that the whole 
complexion of the election changed over- 
night after the first debate. He also re- 


ports that Kennedy's willingness to 


os 


charge right into the issues of Quemoy 
and Matzu, and Cuba, won for him the 
cherished support of Walter Lippman 
and The New York Times. This support, 
in turn, gave to the partisan workers 
down in the precinct levels of the elec- 
tion the kind of help that swung crucial 
votes. 

The evidence is by no means all in, but 
enough now exists to demonstrate that 
television inadvertently played an ab- 
normally powerful role in the election of 
the President in 1960. Had there been 
no debates, or had the debates been con- 
ducted on radio alone, the election would 
probably have been won by Mr. Nixon. 
The accidental way in which television 
played its role in the election, however, 
is what demands hard thought, one year 
later. Having discovered its power, tele- 
vision will be arranging in future Presi- 
dential elections to use that power di- 
rectly, skillfully, purposefully. 

After the 1952 election (during which 
Mr. Nixon made his public declaration of 
his financial situation), and the 1956 
election (in which President Eisenhower 
appeared on television as though it had 
been specially invented just for him), 
Democrats were screaming foul, and 
murmuring dark warnings about Madi- 
son Avenue’s taking over America. Sin- 
cerity in public, they said, was to become 
the chief mark of aspiring Presidential 
candidates. But this clamoring was need- 
less. The 1960 election demonstrated 
that the winner in future elections will 
more likely be the candidate who can 
operate efficiently in a contrived situation 
wherein he must state his case in eight 
minutes, and answer momentous ques- 
tions in two minutes, cagily badgering 
his opponent while talking right to his 
seventy-five million viewers. President 
Kennedy happened to do very well under 
those conditions, which were accident- 
ally and dramatically imposed by televi- 
sion. Conceivably, he might do poorly in 
another year, and his Republican oppo- 
nent might be brilliant. 

There is little enthusiasm here for al- 
lowing television moguls to elect Presi- 
dents just by offering a lot of free time. 
It appears that that unhappy eventuality 
will come true in 1964 and even more 
in 1968 unless major party officials de- 
cide how to use television in a way that 
will be fair to all candidates who in the 
future will be bidding for America’s vote. 











Of People and Places 


BANQUET HELD IN HONOR OF 
FORMER SYNOD EXECUTIVE 

On the recent fiftieth anniversary of 
his taking office as the moderator of the 
Synod of Nebraska, the Reverend Dr, 
J. W. Pressly, Sr., was honored, along 
with Mrs. Pressly, at a banquet sponsored 
by the Synod. Both Dr. and Mrs. Pressly 
are eighty-seven years of age, and he 
preaches nearly every Sunday in some 
church. The pastorates he has held are 
located in Greenview, Illinois; Derby, 
Iowa; Elizabeth, Colorado; and Beaver 
City and Minden, both in Nebraska. 

Dr. Pressly became a Field Executive 
for the Board of National Missions in 
1918, and later became Synod Executive. 
He retired from the latter office early in 
1946. During his term of office, he used 
his own money to stock a few books in 
order to be of service to area men who 
needed them. This was the beginning of 
the Synod Book Store. On his retirement, 
Dr. Pressly turned over all assets and 
stock to the Synod, and continued as the 
store’s manager until early in 1958. Both 
the synod headquarters and the book- 
store moved to a newly erected building 
in June of this year. 


UNUSUAL INSURANCE COVERS 
RESIDENTS OF RETIREES’ HOME 

One of the first insurance contracts of 
its kind in the nation bolsters the lifetime 
medical, surgical, and hospital care for 
residents of The Sequoias, a new home 
for retirees operated by Northern Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian Homes, Inc. The con- 
tract, issued by Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company after more than a years 
study, insures the Sequoians and takes 
over if their total hospitalization costs 
exceed $40,000 in one year. The Fund’ 
limit of liability is $175,000, 

The Sequoias, situated on a forty-two- 
acre tract set among the rolling hills of 
Portola Valley, California, is six miles 
west of Stanford University. Living units 
range in size from small studio apart- 
ments to six-room, two-bath units with 
Pullman kitchens. For an initial invest- 
ment of $10,500 to $32,000, residents of 
sixty years of age and over purchase life- 
time use of their living quarters. An ad- 
ditional monthly fee, ranging from $185 
upward, provides all meals, telephone 
and maid service, transportation within 
the area, recreation, and medical care. 

[For information write: Mr. Fred A. 
Irvin, Administrator, The Sequoias, 501 
Portola Road, Portola Valley, Calif.] 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


150th. First United, Erie, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. S. Wilmer Beitler, interim pas- 
tor). 

100th. Scotch Grove, Iowa (Mr. Ger- 
ald E. Shibley, student pastor). 

90th. First, Peotone, Ill. (the Rev. 
Curtis M. Glick, pastor). Also, the redec- 
orated and improved sanctuary was dedi- 
cated. 

Preston, Carthage, Mo. (the Rev. Gor- 
don C. Campbell, pastor). 

75th. First, Schaller, Iowa (the Rev. 
G. G. Nusbaum, pastor). 

Eddington, Pa. (the Rev. James J. 
Ferguson, pastor). Oct. 26. 

65th. First, Irvington, N.J. (the Rev. 
Lynn Herbert Boyer, pastor). 

Pioneer, Burns, Ore. (the Rev. How- 
ard M. Lehn, pastor). 

50th. Pilgrim, Trenton, N.J. (the Rev. 
Herbert H. Hunsberger, pastor). In 
honor of the anniversary the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick is holding its Novem- 
ber meeting at the church. 


DEDICATIONS: 


Foothill Community, San Jose, Calif. 
(the Rev. Robert S. Hampel, pastor), of 
a fellowship hall. 

First, Tolono, tll. (the Rev. Dr. Jaro- 
slav Mrazek, pastor), of a new Christian 
education building. 

First of the Lead Belt, Flat River, Mo. 
(the Rev. William Montgomery, pastor), 
of a newly acquired manse. 

First, Ithaca, N.Y. (the Rev. Walter 
A. Dodds, pastor), of a Christian educa- 
tion building named the Frank B. Mor- 
rison Annex. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE TO 
INAUGURATE NEW PRESIDENT 
As a part of the Founders Day pro- 
gram and Homecoming activities 
planned for the end of this month, United 
Presbyterian-related Maryville (Tennes- 
see) College will formally inaugurate its 
new president. He is Dr. Joseph J. Cope- 
land, who succeeds Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd. 
This will be the first presidential inau- 
guration at Maryville in a generation, 


and only the seventh in the 143 years |’ 


since the college was established. Dr. 
Copeland comes to his new position from 
the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Knoxville, Tennessee. He has 
served on the Board of Directors of 
Maryville and is a member of the Board 
of Christian Education of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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Catherine Marshall, 
author of the best seller 
“To Live Again.” 


and expense, 


“*Peter—to the surprise of all who 
had known him well—had left no will. 
Apparently he had thought that since 
he possessed little other than insur- 
ance, making me the sole beneficiary 
of that took care of the situation. If 
only he had known how much it left 
to be taken care of! Yet in thinking a 
will unimportant for those with a 
small or moderate estate, my hus- 
band was not unusual. I learned later 
that an estimated 70 per cent of 
American property owners die 
intestate. 

“The first business complication 
developed when Peter's checking 
account (we did not have a joint 
one) was frozen. Consequently, no 
money could be drawn out even for 
funeral expenses or immediate needs. 
All of the insurance policies were in 
a strong box at the bank. That box 
was immediately sealed by the bank 
under regulations, and it took three 
weeks before even the insurance 
agent could get into the strong box 
“to initiate the collection of death 
proceeds,” as the insurance term has 


it. 


“Then I learned that, under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, when a man 
dies without a will, after all the debts 
are paid, his widow receives one- 
third of his estate, his child or chil- 
dren, two-thirds. It was necessary for 
me to appear in probate court to post 


Catherine Marshall tells fellow Presbyterians 
‘It happened to me 


.--Don't let it happen 


to you!” 


An urgent message from the wife of the late beloved Peter 
Marshall, minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. These words from Catherine 
Marshall’s own great book published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company may save you and your family untold grief, worry 


an expensive bond and to be made 
administratrix of Peter’s affairs. 
Everything thereafter came under 
the jurisdiction of this court. Not 
even funeral expenses could be paid 
until the court passed on them... 

“The amount of cash in Peter’s 
checking account at the time of his 
death was not large. Yet by the time 
the final accounting is made to the 
probate court, almost every cent of 
that original sum will have been 
drained away in legal and court costs. 

“When I discovered the amazing 
amount of red tape involved even 
with such a small estate, I almost ran 
to a lawyer to get help in making a 
will of my own. Not only that, but I 
began urging my parents and close 
friends to consider the same move, 
Though in my case there was little 
to leave anyone, I reasoned that the 
tiny sum involved in making a will 
might some day save many times that 
amount in fees for dealing with quite 
unnecessary legal technicalities.” 

As the Church’s agency to en- 
courage bequests in Wills, Life In- 
surance Gifts, Annuities, Gifts with 
income and Immediate Gifts, the 
Foundation will gladly mail you ab- 
solutely free, a timely informative 
booklet on why you should make a 
Will. Simply write for: “Your Will, A 
Mirror of Your Character” to The 
United Presbyterian Foundation, 
475 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
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IS THE CHURCH DELINQUENT 
IN ITS MINISTRY TO YOUTH? 


(Continued from page 29) 


who is sent to Youth House for delinquent sex acts, or 
the society that produced and maintains the filthy, 
broken caricature of a tenement house she calls home? 

Juvenile delinquency is a symptom of a sick society. 
Those who work closely with this problem see no easy 
answers. No one panacea will erase the statistics or 
redeem these children from destruction. Nor shall we 
find solutions by looking to the sick world to help it- 
self. Christ died because there were no easy answers. 
He came because man could not help himself. It is 
the mission of the Church to point beyond the world’s 
illness to the divine healing. 


What has the Church been doing? 

But what has the Church been doing? We have gone 
into the world, but we ourselves have been corrupted 
by the world. Over a hundred years ago the pastor 
of New York's Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church said 
this: “My mind works incessantly on such themes as 
these: the abounding misery, the unreached masses; 
the waste of church energy on the rich, its small op- 
eration on the poor; emigrant wretchedness; our boy 
population; our hopeless prostitutes; our 4,000 grog 
shops; the absence of the poor from the Presbyterian 
Churches, the farce of our church alms; confinement 
of our church efforts to pew holders . . . our dread of 
innovation, our luxury and pride.” (Dr. James W. 
Alexander, 1851 ) 

Conditions seem not to have changed at all since 
then. On the whole the churches are still content to 
spend their time on their members, the familiar ones. 
How we dread innovation. How we dread to approach 
the stranger. How we shun controversy. How few of 
us have ever taken a stand in our church gatherings 
that even vaguely threatened to make us stick out like 
sore Christians. We can become righteously indignant 
about Bingo ( we're against it) or Sabbath laws (we're 
for them) or Taxes (we're against them). We will or- 
ganize a crusade against anything that threatens our 
particular Protestant privileges. But for the general 
good, for justice, in deeds that bear witness to our 
willingness to suffer and die in Christ out of Love—in 
these things we remain silent. 


What do young people want? 

What do our young people seek to find in their 
church? Do they not dream that here in God's house, 
in the midst of the People of God, at least here there 
will be sympathetic understanding of their deepest 
needs? They seek a faith that can survive the erosion 
of the world’s forces. They want to participate fully 
in the things that are of ultimate concern, as Tillich 
would put it. They hear high-sounding words. They 
have group discussions about Mission. They are taught 


6 


10 


Concrete Steps for Churches 


] When young people join your church, make a point 
of encouraging them to ask the difficult questions. 
Give them responsibilities immediately. If they have 
the ability, find jobs for them on some of the committees 
of the Church. Let them learn at first hand some of 
the adventure of being in a church that is in Mission. 
Certainly they can contribute on a benevolence com- 
mittee, on the Christian Education committee, or in 
many other areas of our church life. Honor them by 
seeing them as young disciples of our Lord. After all, 
it is he who has chosen them—not we. 


, Be concerned with their continuing education. Let 

us hear the voices of Presbyterian lay people in 
the school boards and in the discussions that are going 
on about public versus private schools. Encourage 
young people to continue in their studies through col- 
lege whatever the cost. And let us use more of our 
church funds to provide scholarships. 


3, Speaking for the Department of Labor, Louis 
Buckley warns us that twenty-six million young 
workers will enter the labor force in the next decade. 
“Studies indicate that the biggest increases in employ- 
ment will occur in occupations requiring the most ed- 
ucation and training.” If our young people are going 
to find jobs, they will have to be well prepared. Every 
church should be sensitive to these needs, and provide 
help in employment and guidance. 


A Lead your church to take a courageous stand on 

“integration. There is probably no more important 
single issue facing the Church today. And every chureh 
is in a position to do something. If Negroes, or Mexicans, 
or Puerto Ricans, or people of any other minority group 
do not live in your area, begin to ask why. Our whole 
Christian witness becomes a mockery if our churches 
are segregated. The young people know this. They are 
not fooled by our pious wishes. 


= Remember Philip the Evangelist. He was the dis 
~* ciple who went out of his way to preach the gospel 
to the Ethiopian eunuch. Perhaps we should organize 
a “Brotherhood of Philip” among our young people 
which would begin a whole effort toward the integr® 
tion of our youth activities. So many of our groups 
pride themselves on being able to attract young people 
from all over town. Why not from all over town? Have 
more frequent exchanges of pulpits and even whole 
congregations, as a way of bringing people together 
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W iich Care About Youth 


Ask your church to invest money in the communi- 

* ties which are having the greatest difficulty with 
juvenile delinquency. The only answers to these prob- 
lems are those which touch at all the sore points—not 
just housing, or schools, or narcotics addiction, or street 
work with gangs—but the planning of whole new com- 
munities. Chicago Presbytery, for example, has been 
contributing funds to Neighborhood Councils in parts 
of that city where there is great need of leadership. 


Find time to listen. The young people who come 
* to you, even your own children, may have no one 
else with whom to share their deepest hopes and fears. 
Find time as churches to listen. The lack of interest 
on the part of young people in the church may be 
because the church is uninteresting. Perhaps the salt 
has lost its savor, and they are the only ones honest 
enough to tell us. Find time to listen to their complaints 
and criticisms, for Christ may have chosen them for 
this. 


8 Try to bring back some sense of true values into 

* the world. Alone we can do little about the dis- 
torted images that corrupt our young, but as a great 
fellowship who cares enough we can make our voice 
heard. Get your friends to speak to the drugstore owner 
and the theater manager; write to your TV stations. 
We don’t do enough of fhis, any of us. A little bit of 
well-planned righteous indignation might do this coun- 
try a great deal of good. And let it not be self-righteous 
indignation, but indignation for the sake of those for 
whom Christ died. 


9 Recognize that creative work for young people is 

* expensive in both time and money. One example 
of real success in this was an experiment by the Henry 
Street Settlement in which a full-time worker was 
assigned to the children in one single tenement build- 
ing. Another was the hiring of a West Indian musician 
to work for a whole year with ten boys to teach them 
to play as a steel drum band. We have the man power. 
We must learn to use it. 


10 Bring the reconciling love of Christ to those lit- 

* tle children in your own midst whose families 
are torn and shattered by pressures too great for them 
to bear alone. Christians should support one another. 
Use the creative power of the Church: find loving 
Men and rich-souled women whose concern goes be- 
yond words. * 
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the definition of love and the history of sacrifice. But 
then they look at us with their beady, bright eyes and 
see nothing happening. They see us, the Church, sit- 
ting on our comfortable collective plush, liturgically 
eating a large and double-nut sundae. 

We hurry them into membership in the Church when 
they are too young to ask questions, and then we studi- 
ously refuse to treat them like members of the body 
of Christ until they have reached the child-bearing, 
dues-paying age. We confirm them as Christ’s disciples 
at thirteen or fourteen and then ask them to wait ten 
years before they begin to follow him. Something is 
basically wrong here: either they are members, or 
they aren’t. There is no such thing as a half member, 
any more than there is such a thing as half a leg, or 
half a hand. 


Young Christians show the way 

Young church members are not just the Church of 
the future; they are the Church now. Perhaps it is 
exactly their idealistic vision we have lacked these 
past generations. Who are the truly creative Christians 
in the world today? Is not one group the youngsters 
in the South who are risking their lives to bring equality 
and justice for others? 

An eighteen-year-old boy from the deep South once 
said that the sit-ins would go on no matter what hap- 
pened. “After all, it’s like swimming across a twenty- 
five-mile lake. When you get halfway across, it’s no 
harder to go all the way across than it is to turn around 
and go all the way back. And we are not going to turn 
back now.” These lads have learned that if a cause 
is not worth dying for, it is not worth living for, either. 
The South today is one place where the Church, through 
these courageous Negro young people, is finding a 
new life. But in the North, the East, and the West in 
our great denominations, where is the sacrifice? Where 
is our participation in ultimate concerns? Where the 
daring and courageous acts of faith? Are we really 
prepared to risk our security and softness and be fools 
for Christ’s sake? 

The history of the last hundred years has been the 
sorry history of a Church that has run away. Whatever 
the reasons, we Protestants have turned our backs on 
the real arenas of our times. While all the time more 
and more people have crowded into the cities, we have 
witnessed the Church with feeble bleat fold up and 
retreat from the real battle. 

But there yet may be time. 

We have in our hands and hearts the power to bring 
back the joyous courage of the Church at its best. St. 
Paul said, “Rejoice . . . rejoice,” and he was speaking 
from prison, in chains. Perhaps this word can be truly 
spoken by a Christian only when he is in chains. 

Where must we begin as fellow Christians to try to 
grapple with this crooked and perverse generation? 
Let us start with ourselves and throw ourselves on the 
mercy of God as we seek to do his will. Let us be will- 
ing to accept the risk of failure, for in every act of faith 
this possibility is present. But let us begin. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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I feel 


years younger.. 
and happier, too. 


Ed and I agreed that some day we 
wanted to make a special gift to the 
work of our Church in gratitude for 
God's bounty. 

Last vear Ed died . . . without making 
any provision for the Church. 

I didn't know what to do. Then I heard 
about Presbyterian Annuities. This was 
the perfect answer. By investing money 
in Presbyterian Annuities, I receive a 
liberal guaranteed income for the rest 
of my life. Then the money that's left 
goes on working for the Church . . . help- 
ing to teach Christ to our youth and 
adults . . . carrying the Gospel to every 
part of the world . . . bringing Christ's 
Kingdom nearer. 

The investment in Presbyterian An- 
nuities brings me great satisfaction be- 
cause I know it’s what Ed wanted. And 
the freedom from investment problems 
is a great relief to me. 


Why don't you consider Presbyterian 
Annuities, too? 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What do Presbyterians 
believe about predestination? 


Answer: Judging from letters I re- 
ceive, many do not know what to be- 
lieve. I discussed this subject in the 
March 15, 1960, issue of PrespyYTERIAN 
Lire, but because of continued questions 
about it I will try again. 

First of all, what are the objections 
made to predestination? These are some: 
(1) God would be arbitrary and “inhu- 
man” to predestine people to be con- 
demned. (2) Predestination allows us 
human beings no freedom. (3) It leaves 
us no reason to work earnestly to serve 
God; he does it all. (4) God will not 
condemn anyone. (5) We are saved—at 
least in part—by our own faith and deeds. 

(1) Presbyterians believe that God is 
the Lord of life and history; he has a 
fixed and wise purpose (he is not just 
improvising as he goes along), and he 
can and will carry out that good purpose. 
We do not believe that God is arbitrary 
or vindictive; he is both just and gra- 
cious. If Chapter III of the Confession 
of Faith in our Constitution is trouble- 
some (some words in it bother me), re- 
member that the Declaratory Statement 
on page 44 of the Constitution was added 


| to disown some ways in which Chapter 


III has been understood. That statement 
makes it clear that God’s will and plan 
do not exclude but rather include “his 
love to all mankind” and his provision 
of “a salvation sufficient for all, adapted 
to all, and freely offered in the gospel 
to all”; “no man is condemned except on 
the ground of his sin.” See also Chapter 
III of the “Brief Statement of the Re- 
formed Faith” in The Hymnal. 

(2) Presbyterians believe that man 
was created to be a free and responsible 
person; no believer in predestination de- 
nies that. There is, though, a present- 
day idea that people can think and act 
in selfish and evil ways and yet remain 
perfectly free. Actually, as Christian the- 
ology and also psychiatry know, evil 


thoughts and habits can get an enslaving 


grip on us, and whether psychiatry 
knows it or not, Christian theology is 
clear that only God's grace and power 


| can give real freedom. People concerned 
| for human freedom may well be grateful 
_ that God’s eternal purpose provides that 
| liberating grace. 


(3) Faith in God's firm purpose and 
plan has not blocked but promoted hu- 
man dedication. Believers in predestina- 


tion have been notably active in the 
life and work of the Church and in com. 
munity and social expression of their 
faith. He who believes thereby dedicates 
his life to God. He knows that it is God’s 
will that he serve God’s cause and God's 
people. He knows that his faith, his 
blessings, and his privilege of sharing in 
God’s cause are undeserved gifts; he is 
sure also that in God’s wisdom and plan 
his human service has meaning in his. 
tory. 

(4) Many people, I suspect, think 
that in the end God will not condemn 
anyone. If they mean that in the end 
God’s resourceful love will win all men 
to willing faith, that is conceivable, 
though Biblical history and daily ob- 
servation indicate that men thus far have 
shown an amazing “sales resistance” to 
the gospel. But if they mean that predes- 
tination is out of the question because 
God has no right to judge or condemn 
sinful men, I beg leave to stay with the 
confession that God is the effective Lord 
of human life and history, and the right- 
ful Judge of all men. 

(5) I suspect that in part—not com- 
pletely—the objection to predestination 
springs from the (usually unconscious) 
idea that we humans are entitled to 
some of the credit for our salvation. We 
believe in Christ, do God’s will, and 
serve him in the Church. Why should 
our salvation be credited entirely to 
God’s purpose and grace? We all ar 
tempted to, ask that question. But we 
must hold to the basic confession in 
Ephesians 2:8: “For by grace you have 
been saved through faith; and this is not 
your own doing, it is the gift of God.” 
One thing which the idea of predestina- 
tion does is to put our faith and work 
clearly and gladly to the credit of God; 
only his purpose for us and his work in 
us explain it. 

These remarks do not clear up all of 
our questions about predestination. We 
cannot understand completely the ways 
of God and the mysteries of life. In the 
end we do well to echo the words of 
Paul in Romans 11:33-36 and hold to 
the great central imperatives of our 
Christian message: believe in Christ; 
worship in grateful reverence; live i 
love; trust God’s plan, power, wisdom, 
and goodness; and pray that each day 
by God’s grace we may be found faith- 
ful. 

—F.ioyp V. FILsowx 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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(Continued from page 47) 


In our churches let us remember that 
we are Presbyterians. We have a mutual 
Mission with all other churches in our 
presbyteries. Our needs are not isolated 
and separate from the needs of all the 
other varying ministries in our towns 
and cities. Before we invest money in 
maminoth, expensive buildings that will 
be used for youth for about one full day 
a week, let us look at the young people 
who are not being served in the crowded 
centers of low-income population. Be- 
fore we invest in a huge new organ, let 
us try to imagine what a hundred thou- 
sand dollars would do in a presbytery- 
wide program of music education and 
choir direction for children who are de- 
prived of most “extras.” If we live in the 
suburbs, let us honestly inquire about the 
real price of our quiet residential sur- 
roundings. Who pays for our comforts; 
who works that we may rest? To what 
extent do we feel a responsibility for the 
cities where our wages are earned, but 
which we leave without a further thought 
just before the rush hour? Who ministers 
to the janitors and scrub women who 
clean our executives’ offices? Who tries 
to teach the children of the waiters and 
bus boys who serve us in our restaurants? 
What can we do to see that the cities are 
not derelict hulks, without leaders, with- 
out crews? 

And let us look at our young people, 
all of them, as the ongoing work of the 
Creator God, and with patience bind 
ourselves to work for them with him. For 
it is not our Father's will “that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 





On the Air 
National Radio Pulpit. Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, speaker. Music for the 
month of October will be provided 
by the Lafayette College Choir of 
Easton, Pa. NBC radio network, 
Sundays. 

Pilgrimage. October 15: Politics 
and Unity (including the case of the 
East German churches). October 
22: Women and Christian Unity. 
October 29: Is There a Christian 
Culture? ABC radio, Sundays. 
Church of the Air. Philip S. Hitch- 
cock, president, United Presbyterian 
Men, will speak on Laymen’s Sun- 
day, October 15. Music by the La- 
fayette College Choir. CBS radio 
network. 
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The Oldcomers 


I’ I HAD SEEN HER coming, I should have missed a most interesting con- 
versation. Mrs. Pillar is not one of my favorite fellow church-members. 
The children generally refer to her as “Mrs. Pill,” and I reprove them about 
half the time. The other half, I am still feeling guilty for having ducked Mrs. 
Pillar fairly recently by crossing the street before she could catch me. (She 
is not so spry as she used to be.) 

On this particular day, I did not see the lady coming, owing to having 
taken off my glasses on account of another sin of mine, which is vanity. Mrs. 
Pillar was upon me accusingly before I could take up any defensive stance 
at all. 

“You're the one who can tell me, Priscilla, you’re so active in the church 
and all. Why are they having another tea for the newcomers?” 

I muttered something about the usefulness of these periodic festive frolics 
in introducing the prospective members to the old-timers like her, and 
something about how lonely new people in town often find themselves during 
the first couple of months. “Lonely,” she pounced again. “Well, they can’t 
be any lonelier than some of us oldcomers.” I winced a bit, for that one struck 
home. Mrs. Pillar is a widow who lives alone. Her married daughter lives in 
another state, and I expect she eats more than her share of TV dinners. A 
number of groups in our church have discussed doing something about the 
older people in the congregation, some kind of Golden Age Club, maybe, 
but nobody has done anything yet. So I murmured words of commiseration, 
and resolved to invite Mrs. Pillar to dinner. Meanwhile, though, a conversa- 
tion with myself was going on in my head. Why, I asked myself, do some 
older people find life as exciting as ever, while others go from groan to groan? 

It isn’t altogether a question of health. I knew one man who was anything 
but robust, yet well up into his eighties, he kept his interest in a variety of 
civic endeavors. “That was the most thrilling meeting,”. was his invariable 
comment on some gathering, the like of which he must have witnessed seven 
thousand times. “We're making wonderful plans for the next ten years.” I 
knew a lady of eighty-four who was almost singlehandedly responsible for 
a big financial campaign for overseas relief. 

At a congregational meeting where we were deciding between two roads 
for our church, one leading to hard work, and possibly to an exciting future, 
the other offering the same old jog-trot church we have been accustomed 
to, the most effective speech in favor of the new path came from a woman 
whose external circumstances are just like Mrs. Pillar’s. But she was full of 
vigor, enthusiasm, and lift, while some of us younger ones, even, were hesi- 
tating. 

Why is it that some of the older folk I know seem to be just waiting around 
to go while others are really comers? If I could figure this one out, I'd have 
much happier birthdays. 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ ‘Who, Me?" This two-color 
leaflet, attractively illustrated, is de- 
signed to present the United Presby- 
terian General Mission Program to 
young people and to capture their 
concern. Eight pages to fit a No. 10 
envelope. Free. 


@ An Invitation to New Ventures 
in Bible Study stresses the necessity 
of heeding the best circulated and 
least read book and suggests re- 
sources for individual and group 
study. Free 


@ Eyes To See. A drama on the 
Church's ministry with youth pre- 
sented first at the 173rd General As- 
sembly of The United Presbyterian 
Church, May, 1961. Single copy, 
$1.00; six or more to one address, 
75¢ each 


@ Jesus Christ the Light of the 
World, study booklet, Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, New Delhi, India, No- 
vember 18-December 6, 1961. Eight 
Bible studies and sections on Wit- 
ness, Service, and Unity provide an 
opportunity for Christians at home 
to share in the Assembly. 1-10 
copies, 50¢ each; 11-99 copies, 35¢ 
each; 100 or more, 25¢ each 


@ The Church—Winning or Los- 
ing in the City. Speech by Dr. R. A. 
Straetz to General Assembly, May, 
1961. calling for renewed imagina- 
tion and vigor im revitalizing citv 
churches and improving urban so- 
cial conditions. 5¢. 


@ Should This Church Be Built? 
A New England church discusses 
whether to erect a building or to ex- 
pend their energies in study and 
living the good news about God. Re- 
print from Pressyrerian Lire. 10¢. 


Order From: 


Presbyterian Distribution Service 

235 Varick St. New York 14. N. Y. 

20 Ww. Adams St . Chicago 6. Tih 

24 McAllister St_ San Francisco 2 
Calf. 








PHIL HITCHCOCK 


(Continued from page 31) 


His own service to the Church has 
been as varied as his career. Since 1930 
he has taught in Sunday church school 
—junior and senior high school students, 
and adults. He has been moderator of 
the Synod of Oregon. For two years he 
was president of the Oregon Council of 
Churches, in which position he pressed 
for, and got, a program of services to 
migrant families in the state. 

In 1956, Phil was chairman of the 
General Assembly committee on nomi- 
nations. In 1957, he was a commissioner 
from the Presbyterian Church to the 
General Assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. As a member of the 
General Council of The United Presby- 
terian Church, he has served on the 
Long-Range Planning Committee. 

During his four years on the staff of 
U.P.-related Lewis and Clark College, 
Phil was director of public and church 
relations, director of placement, and ad- 
viser to the foreign students. 

Phil has been active in United Pres- 
byterian Men ever since its inception. 
He suffers no delusion that the organi- 
zation is perfect, but feels that the criti- 
cism that it is overweighted with ultra- 
conservatives is “an exaggeration.” “As 
men, we bring all our personal faults 
into our organizations,” he says, “and 
we in the UPM know that we've made 
mistakes. But I've seen too many men 
brought into the nourishment and dis- 
cipline of the Church through UPM to 
doubt its value.” 

When Phil was thirty-three, he was 
hospitalized for an operation. “The first 
thing I remember coming out of the 
anesthetic was a nurse sticking a ther- 
mometer in my mouth. As my eyes fo- 
cused on her, my temperature shot up 
seven degrees.” It was later reported to 
him that this nurse told a colleague, “I 
don't know who that patient is, but he’s 
the man I'm going to marry.” 

Fifteen months later, she did. Phil and 
Sally Hitchcock now have three chil- 
dren, two of them adopted. 

His friends have differing ideas on 
Phil's outstanding characteristics. One 
says: “He's an independent thinker who 
doesn't follow party lines. That’s why 
he didn't go farther in politics.” Another 
cites a rare ability to hear and respect 
views that differ from his own, and a 
readiness to change his mind when good 
reason is presented—“he’s never afraid 
of a new idea; he goes looking for them, 
in fact.” 


Another friend speaks of Phil's com. 
passion and helpfulness toward people 
with problems. “He's tried a lot of tough 
jobs in his time. He knows what it means 
to fail.” 

One of his intimates says that Phil 
“likes his role as a tough, brawny logger, 
but is something of a scholar, too. There 
must be nearly three hundred books on 
the shelves on either side of his fireplace 
at home.” 

Phil admits to a smorgasbord of re 
ligious reading favorites. He owes debts 
of Christian knowledge to such a variety 
of authors as George Buttrick, John A 
Mackay, Thomas Kelley, Elton True. 
blood, Georgia Harkness, Leslie Weath. 
erhead, C. S. Lewis, and Glenn Clark 
as well as to ancient classics such as the 
works of Fénelon, Frangois de Sales, and 
Pascal. 

His personal devotional schedule has 
undergone upsets since assuming the 
presidency of UPM. By the end of his 
term, he expects to have made at leas 
200 speeches, most of them away fr 
home. “I've been at home only two week 
ends since the area meetings started.” 
Fortunately he has long been accus 
tomed to speaking about the Church and 
UPM in the Northwest; he has supplied 
vacant pulpits on several occasions, and 
has delivered a number of Laymen’ 
Sunday sermons (October 15 this year). 

But until he assumed the part of lay- 
man number one, Phil had a religious 
“rule of life” of rising at six o'clock 
reading devotional works and _ praying 
until seven. There were family devotions 
at breakfast and dinner. Then, at bed- 
time, Phil and Sally observed another 
period of religious reading and prayer 

Whether in business, politics, or fam- 
ily life, Phil Hitchcock feels that a mans 
religious orientation is the most im 
portant thing in life. “The basic satis 
factions in life, it seems to me, are cor 
rect relationships with God and ones 
family. The latter depends mainly on the 
former, and in turn the whole family st 
uation derives mainly from the relation- 
ship between husband and wife.” 

In politics and business, “my whok 
philosophy is the brotherhood of map. 
which comes from Christianity—wher 
else could we get it? 

“If we are made in the image of God 
then the other fellow is made in th 
same image as I, and neither of us has 
any right to feel either superior or ® 
ferior to the other. I've worked with 
many kinds of people, and that’s the way 
I read our religion. Frankly, I respect # 
good logger as much as I respect the 
President of the United States.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Edith J. Agnew 





OTTO’S BIRTHDAY 


“It is time,” said Christine, “for Otto 
to have a birthday.” 

Now if Otto had been a live dog, he 
might have pricked up his ears at this. 
But since he was made of cloth and cot- 
ton, he simply stayed as he was, tucked 
upside down under Christine’s arm. 

“His birthday ought to be the same as 
yours, in November,” Sigrid said. She 
was two years older than Christine, who 
was almost seven. “Otto was your birth- 
day present last year. Remember?” 

Sigrid did not mention how long and 
hard she and Mama had worked to put 
Otto together and finish him with his 
black nose, long floppy ears, and bright 
button eyes. She didn’t mention how 
often she had secretly cried during the 
process, as she had thought of her dog 
in Norway and wished that Otto could 
be real instead of make-believe. But you 
couldn't expect to keep a real dog in a 
fourth-floor walk-up apartment on the 
East Side of New York City. 

While she was remembering, she 
heard Christine saying, “I know, but my 
birthday will be on Sunday this year, and 
Otto's is always going to be on a Satur- 
day. Maybe next Saturday.” 

Sigrid laughed. “Let’s ask Mama,” she 
said. 

Mama thought Papa ought to be con- 
sulted, too. Therefore, the matter could 
not be completely settled until he came 
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from running an elevator on Madison 
Avenue. Finally it was decided that Sat- 
urday would be the day; and, to cele- 
brate, Mama, Sigrid, and Christine 
would take Otto for a picnic in Central 
Park. 

On Saturday morning the girls woke 
up early, shouting, “Happy Birthday, 
Otto.” Even before they dressed, they 
tied a wide pink ribbon around Otto's 
neck. At breakfast he sat up at the table 
on a chair piled high with cushions. 

After breakfast, when Papa had gone 
to work, the lunch was packed. Christine 
and Otto went to the supermarket for 
bananas, while Mama and Sigrid made 
sandwiches and wrapped them, along 
with cake, in waxed paper. All these 
items went into a basket that had come 
from Norway. 

When everything was ready, Mama, 
Sigrid, Christine, and Otto started down 
the long stairs to the street. They decided 
to walk to the park because it was such 
a pleasant day and walking would save 
bus fare; also, Otto would be able to see 
more. Turning west, they traveled over 
to Second Avenue, then to Third, then 
across Lexington and Park and Madison. 
When at last they reached Fifth, they 
could see the green of the park. 

“Let’s go in by the zoo,” said Chris- 


tine. 
“Wouldn't it be better,” Mama sug- 





gested, “to come out by the zoo in the 
afternoon? Then we—I mean Otto—could 
watch the sea lions get their dinner.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Christine. “Otto 
would like that. Wouldn't you, Otto?” 

And Otto, in Christine’s voice, an- 
swered, “Yip, yip.” 

They wandered around on woodsy 
paths until they found a large pool. Here 
Mama sat down on a bench beside a 
woman, who, to her surprise, could speak 
Norwegian. Sigrid and Christine took 
Otto for a run around the pool. They no- 
ticed several people with dogs on leashes. 

“I'm glad,” Christine said, “that Otto 
doesn’t have to be tied to a leash all the 
time.” 

“Yes,” Sigrid answered wisely. “Life 
isn’t so hard for him as it is for most dogs 
in the city.” 

Christine tossed Otto as far as she 
could, and both girls raced to see who 
could reach him first. Sigrid won. 

“Let me hold him awhile,” she said. 
“He must be tired.” 

“Okay,” said Christine. 

And so, while Christine dabbled in the 
pool, Sigrid took Otto to the bench and 
sat down beside her mother. By this time 
the other woman had gone away. 

“It was good to talk with her,” Mama 
said. “She made me think of Norway.” 

“I think of Norway, too, very often,” 
said Sigrid. “I think of our old Otto and 
how I used to race with him.” She waited 
a minute and then added, almost whis- 
pering, “When we were making this dog 
for Christine, I cried sometimes because 
I wanted to have a real one.” 

Mama gave her a strange look. “And 
I, too,” she said, “I, too, cried.” 

Sigrid looked up quickly. “Oh, no, 
Mama!” she exclaimed. “You don’t cry.” 

“But yes,” Mama said. “That time I 
did. But you have helped me so much, 
Sigrid, by making Christine feel good 
with this Otto—by helping us all pretend 
that he is real. So I do not cry now.” 

“Oh, Mama,” said Sigrid. She gave her 
mother’s arm a little hug. 

By and by Mama said, “Some day, 
when your father has saved enough so we 
can buy a place in the country, we'll have 
a real dog, won’t we?” 

“Of course,” said Sigrid. 

Christine came back then. After find- 
ing a good place to eat their lunch, they 
pretended that Otto ate his share of 
everything, and sang a birthday song for 
him when it was time for the cake. 

Later they found the zoo and watched 
the sea lions jump for their dinner. They 
walked home in plenty of time to get 
dinner ready for Papa, who brought a 
candy bar in honor of Otto's birthday. 
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What’s ahead for — 
Chrysler? 





The people in charge talk briefly about 
what they are doing 


Suppose somebody put you in charge of America’s With the cars we have for 62, and by keeping our 
seventh largest industrial company in sales with eye on these objectives, we are confident we will” 
assets of one billion, 369 million dollars and said: move ahead rapidly. 

“You have more than 82,000 people working 1. We plan to make it necessary for every auto-j 


mobile buyer once again to “look at all three.”’ This® 


for the company. r b ; 
can be accomplished only by offering cars with some- 


“You have 86,000 stockholders. thing extra in every price class. This we are doing! 

“You have more than 6,000 dealers who sold 2. In addition to offering cars with something extra 
more than three billion dollars’ worth of cars in every price class, we will continue to offer the best” 
and trucks in 1960. built cars in every price class. To accomplish this, we 


have tightened up our already rigorous quality con- 
trol program. You’ll see the results in our 1962 cars 
now on display. 


““You do business with more than 12,000 other 
companies. 


‘And remember what you owe to the people who 
own the more than 11 million Chrysler-built cars 
and trucks now on the road in the U. S. alone. 


3. We are dedicated to turning out cars that will 
give you peak performance, that will handle gas as} 
though it were rationed, and will require a minimum 
“You’re in charge. Fix what’s wrong, keep of attention and expense. We’re doing it now, and 
what’s right, and move ahead.”’ we're going to do even better. 


4. Chrysler Corporation has the best engineers in] 
the business. It is our job to see that their best ideas 
go into our cars. 


“Fix what’s wrong, In accomplishing these four basic objectives, we will 


That’s the job they gave us and that’s what we 
intend todo... 


’ ° offer you cars in every price class that give you the 
keep what’s right, most for your dollar when you buy them and the 
and move ahead most for your dollar at trade-in time. 


The people at 
Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 


PLYMOUTH * VALIANT * DODGE + DART * LANCER * CHRYSLER * IMPERIAL * DODGE TRUCKS 
SIMCA CARS « MOPAR « KREDSTONE « JUPITER « AIRTEMP « AMPLEX ¢ CYCLEWELD ¢ MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 







